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T seems to us that there has already been too much amateur 
| tinkering with the White House, at Washington, and that 

the question of enlarging it, as certainly seems to be desir- 
able, should be taken up by the next Congress, and solved, as 
other questions relating to the public buildings of the United 
States are, with competent expert assistance. Next to the 
Capitol, the Executive Mansion is, theoretically, the most im- 
portant building in Washington. There the President resides ; 
there he holds the Cabinet meetings where the policy of the 
United States is decided; from that building issue, primarily, 
his orders as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States; there are received the ambassadors of for- 
eign nations, and in its rooms take place the entertainments 
which the head of a nation of seventy million people offers to 
the representatives of other great n: ations. Such a building, 
however quiet and unpretentious it may be, should be spacious 
enough to avoid crowding and annoyance to the advisers and 
guests of the President, and it should certainly be worthy, by 
its beauty and refinement, to represent the noble thoughts of 
courtesy and consideration for all men on which our Republic 
is founded. ° 





HE present White House, by its simple and elegant Classi- 
cism, as well as by the unrivalled beauty of its situation, 
comes very near fulfilling the ideal of the one palace of a 

great Republic ; but it is too small for its purpose, and for the 
last ten years it has been the object, so to speak, of a succession 
of artistic assaults which make the judicious grieve, not so much, 
perhaps, on account of the danger of the adoption of any of the 
extraordinary schemes which have been successively brought 
forward in the newspapers, as from the impression that they 
give that, while private owners of even moderate means would 
not think of building or altering a house without the assistance 
and advice of a trained architect, the Executive Mansion of the 
United States is abandoned to the tender mercies of any Presi- 
dent’s wife who happens to have “a natural taste for archi- 
tecture,” and who can get an official who has graduated from 
an evening school to “draw out” her ideas. The most recent 
of these volunteer schemes for altering the building, which has 
the merit of being less offensive and ridiculous than most, but 
is the more dangerous on that account, is credited in the news- 
papers to the Superintendent of Public Buildings, who has 
worked, we are told, under the direction of the President, and 
has evolved a plan for the addition of wings to each end of the 
present building, retaining the same style, and avoiding 
the semicircular colonnades, and similar architectural finery, 
which have adorned most previous designs. ‘The published 





sketch shows, however, an ambitious entrance in the middle of 
one of the wings, destroying the symmetry of the front, and 
giving it the air of a city block, and this violation of the first 
principles of architectural composition in the facade does not 
encourage favorable anticipations as to the designing of the in- 
terior. Such as it is, however, the Superintendent’s plan will, 
we are told, be presented to Congress at the coming session, 
supported by the influence of Senator Cullom, and, as the cost 
of making the change is estimated at only two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, there is said to be a serious probability that it 
may be adopted, and those who wish to see the public archi- 
tecture of the United States represent the highest skill of the 
best architects of the country should lose no time in making 
their opinion of it known. 


N the first place, with all due respect to our excellent Presi- 
dent, who has the example of many of his predecessors to 
justify him, it seems to us that the occupant of the Execu- 

tive Mansion should be the last person to make plans for alter- 
ing it. He may, with perfect propriety, call the attention of 
Congress to its defects, for the benefit of his successors, but 
there is to us, and, as we believe, to most people, somethirg 
unpleasant in the idea that a President, elected by his fellow- 
citizens to fill for four years the highest office in the United 
States, and occupying, as an in»portant incident of his position, 
a public building, should treat the building as if it were his 
private property, making plans for altering it to suit himself, 
and expecting Congress to supply the money for the work. 
Kings treat their palaces in this way, it is true, but, in theory, 
the palace is always the private property of the King, and he 
is not in any sense, as a President is, the temporary occupant 
of a building belonging to people whose rights and feelings he 
is peculiarly bound to respect. That the Executive Mansion 
should be enlarged we willingly grant, but, when the enlarge- 
ment is made, let it be done publicly and generously, with care- 
ful consideration and under the best advice, remembering that 
volunteered expert suggestions are generally worth what they 
cost, and no more, and that the White House is, in many 
respects, the most important of the national buildings. 


¢ SUGGESTION, which is, we think, not altogether new, 
H has recently been made in New York, with more reason 

than ever. Just now, it is intended to build at least one 
new bridge, and a tunnel, to connect New York and Brooklyn, 
at a cost, probably, including the approaches, of at least twelve 
million dollars each. ‘The bridge is to be built by the tax- 
payers, while the tunnel is to be made by private enterprise, 
but in either case it is certain that the citizens of New York 
and Brooklyn will pay the interest on the cost. One does not, 
or at least, one should not, set about spending twenty-four 
million dollars without a good deal of consideration ; and one 
of the first things that occurs to a disinterested person, looking 
at the map, is that a great deal of money has already been 
spent, and seems likely to be spent, solely out of deference to 
an ancient superstition that the navigation of the East River 
is worth preserving. An ordinary man, before he spent twenty- 
four million dollars, or twenty-four dollars, to preserve an old 
pathway across his land, would ask himself whether some other 
route could not be found over his estate which would be equally 
convenient for his neighbors, and would save him unnecessary 
expense; and, in the case of New York, there are obvious 
ways in which the use of the East River could be discontinued, 
without disadvantage, and, in many instances, with positive 
advantage. 





O far as its water-front is concerned, the East River, above 

Thirty-fourth Street, is practically worthless, the rapid 

currents and the character of the shore making it im- 
practicable to manceuvre vessels there; and the only thing to 
be considered is the through traffic. Of this there is now con- 
siderable, as the Sound steamers, the transfer-boats from Mott- 
Haven, and some small coasting-vessels, pass through it, on 
their way to a safe landing-place on the west side of the city, 
or on the Jersey shore; but the completion of the Hudson 
River tunnels and bridge will put an end to transfer of cars 
by boat, and it has long been questionable whether the Sound 
steamers would not find it desirable to land at the upper part 
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of the city, and save the long trip around the Battery to their 
North River piers. One advantage of the North River termi- 
nus for the route of these boats has been that passengers for 
the West and South could be easily transferred to Jersey City ; 
but, with the completion of the Hudson River tunnels, it is 
altogether likely that the trains for Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, as well as those for Albany and Boston, will start from a 
common station, probably in the neighborhood of the Harlem 
River, so that this will become the natural terminus for the 
Sound lines. The coasting trade which now passes through 
the East River, or which will pass through it after railroad 
communication is opened between the New Jersey shore and 
New York, is of very slight importance, and such portion of it 
as could not use, instead, the route through the new channel of 
the Harlem River may safely be neglected. 





ITH the navigation of the East River otherwise provided 
W for, as seems to be entirely feasible, there would be 

nothing to prevent establishing communication between 
New York and Brooklyn by filling-in the channel, instead of 
bridging or tunnelling it, and the advantages of doing so would 
be enormous. Experience has shown that ordinary people 
dislike tunnels, and the growth of Brooklyn would be far more 
effectually promoted by half a dozen surface lines of electric- 
railway to New York than by a single tunnel line, while the 
area thus added to the most crowded part of the city would be 
of immense value. It may be roughly estimated that the net 
profit from the sale of the laud alone, after filling-in the least 
valuable part of the East River and laying-out streets, would 
be from ten to fifteen million dollars, as contrasted with an 
outlay of twenty-four millions for incomparably inferior means 
of uniting the two boroughs; but this is by no means all of the 
advantage which skilful management of the undertaking might 
secure to the two cities. The water-front on each side of the 
connecting-tract of new-made land would afford an admirable 
opportunity for the construction of docks, accessible to all the 
railways entering New York. The northern docks would 
serve the Sound lines and, perhaps, some of the Hudson River 
local traffic, while the Southern ones would be available for 
Transatlantic steamers, greatly increasing the water-front 
suitable for this purpose. 


couraged, and an artistic atmosphere maintained around 

them, in France, is to be found in the farewell reception 
given in Paris to M. Emile Benard, the winner of the “ Berke- 
ley” competition for the buildings of the University of Cali- 
fornia, before his departure for the scene of his labors. The 
invitations to this reception were sent out in the name of MM. 
Daumet, Vaudremer, Guadet, Pascal, Moyaux, and Scellier de 
Gisors, as representing the School of Fine-Arts, and many of 
the most eminent architects in France responded to it. M. 
Georges Leygues, Minister of Fine-Arts, presided, and beside 
him sat M. Larroumet, the former Minister, M. Normand, 
Member of the Institute, and other high officials. M. Guadet 
described the competition, with warm thanks to the American 
architects for their part in it, and M. Pascal proposed the 
health of M. Benard. Then the Minister of Fine-Arts rose, 
and, after congratulating M. Benard in the name of the Re- 
public, said that the President had entrusted to him, for M. 
Benard, the cross of the Legion of Honor, which he thereupon 
presented to him. After other evidences of esteem and affec- 
tion, the party separated, leaving M. Benard to complete his 
preparations for removal to his new home, where, we are sure, 
he will be heartily welcomed by the members of his own 
profession. 


A GOOD example of the way in which architects are en- 


Q HAT an instructive contrast is to be observed between 
W these proceedings and those which follow a great com- 

petition in this country! It must be remembered that 
many of those who assembled to congratulate M. Benard were 
his rivals in the competition in which he carried off the prize, 
yet they cheered him, apparently, as heartily as the rest, and 
parted from him, as the account tells us, “‘ with brotherly em- 
braces.” This is the French way. The American way we 
have recently seen. An architect, highly trained, and already 
distinguished, honorable and popular in the profession, wins 
fairly a great Government competition. Does the Government 
send its high officials to congratulate him, and to offer him 
public honors? No; on the contrary, the highest official within 





reach crawls around, — there is no other name for it, — to try to 
deprive the honorable winner of his “job” by fair means or 
foul, by wire-pulling, influence and misrepresentation ; while, 
from some of his professional brethren, and rivals in the compe- 
tition, instead of receiving “ brotherly embraces,” he is treated to 
a “ protest,” with far too many names upon it, against the award, 
We presume that architects generally in this country have 
made their comments on the New York Custom-house affair, 
and we will not add any; but it may be observed, for the 
benefit of those who look to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts for 
the revelation which is to inspire new life into American archi- 
tecture, that when American architects treat each other as the 
Frenchmen do, and not till then, there will be some chance of 
creating here the “artistic atmosphere ” which does so much for 
architects and architecture in France. 





J HE profession in Great Britain mourns the loss of two 
architects of great and deserved distinction. Sir Arthur 
Blomfield was the son of a popular and beloved Bishop of 

the Church of England, and entered professional life with a 
natural predilection for the style with which the interest of 
his family and friends had been particularly associated. He 
studied English Gothic, however, with trained taste, as well as 
scientific knowledge, and the work which he afterwards carried 
out in the style was always remarkable for its pure and in- 
teresting design, as well as for the skill with which it was 
adapted to modern purposes. His professional work, with his 
amiable personal character, brought him distinguished honors. 
He was an Associate of the Royal Academy, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and received 
the Institute Gold Medal in 1891. Sir Thomas N. Deane, no 
less distinguished in his way, was an Irishman, having been 
born in Cork in 1828. His father and grandfather were also 
architects of distinction. 





made in Berlin by Max Brandenburg. In this pump 

there is no cylinder and no piston; there are no sliding 
parts, and consequently no friction, no steam or vapor of any 
kind is used, and any kind of mud, sand or gravel, mixed with 
water enough to make it flow, can be pumped through it without 
inconvenience. ‘The principle of the pump is simply that of the 
common bellows, a partial vacuum being produced, by the ex- 
tension of a flexible membrane, in a receptacle closed by a 
valve, and communicating with the liquid to be moved, and the 
liquid thus drawn into the receptacle being expelled through 
another valve by the compression of the membrane. In the 
Brandenburg pump, the membrane takes the form of a dia- 
phragm of Para rubber, which is stretched across the receiver 
of the pump, and actuated by a rod, moved either by hand or 
by power of any sort, and the whole construction is extremely 
simple, every part being readily accessible for replacing in case 
of wear. The pump, as made in Berlin, will lift from a depth of 
twenty-three feet, and it is claimed that one man can raise, 
with the patterns adapted to hand labor, four hundred and fifty 
gallons an hour from a depth of thirteen feet. 


A NEW sort of pump, which promises excellent results, is 





gether has been patented in Germany. ‘Taking a given 

forty-five degree triangle, a piece of thin wood, a little 
thicker than the triangle, is cut into a shape nearly octagonal, 
but with the diagonal faces varying a little in length, the whole 
being of such a size that it will fit in the inner opening of the 
forty-five-degree triangle, with a little space to spare. The 
width of this space, between the inner hypothenuse of the tri- 
angle and any given side of the octagon, is the measure of 
the spacing of the lines to be ruled. ‘To use the device, a T- 
square is placed on the drawing-board in the usual way, the 
triangle, or “set-square,” adjusted to the T-square, and the oc- 
tagonal piece of wood put into the triangle. Holding the 
octagon with the little finger, the hypothenuse of the triangle 
is pushed up against it, along the edge of the T-square, and a 
line is ruled. The triangle is then held still while the octagon 
is slid along until it comes in contact with the vertical side. 
Holding it there, the triangle is again shifted until the hy- 
pothenuse comes a second time into contact with the octagon, 
and another line is then ruled. Repeating this operation, a 
succession of lines, equally spaced, can be ruled at an angle of 
forty-five degrees with the T-square, and the spacing may be 
changed at pleasure by turning the octagon. 


A SIMPLE contrivance for ruling parallel lines near to- 
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DECORATIONS IN WASHINGTON AND CHICAGO. 


ROM the interior decora- 

tion of a dugout to the 

painting of a palace is 
not such a far cry as one might 
think. Our indis¢retions some- 
times serve us well when our 
deep plots, — well, it is danger- 
ous this trying too hard. ‘The 
simple is a deal the safer, be- 
cause the complicated requires 
genius, and the flowering of 
genius keeps the calendar of 
the century-plant. A habita- 
tion excavated in the slope of 
a clay bank presents an inte- 
rior surface like that of the 
Sistine Chapel, a proper sur- 
face for any angels to decorate. 
The illustrated papers reach 
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| : ‘lj, the dugout earlier than cheap 
4 TENOS Ne ii wallpaper, and their pages 
1 || f |, stick to the plain clay surface 
q hs ‘ without fear of damp in that 


dry land. Some are satisfied 
to paste up the sheets as they 
come to hand, upright or topsy- 
== turvy, but others cut out and 
“= properly arrange the prints. 
There is taste even on the 
plains. Stepping in from the 
glaring sunshine to these in- 
teriors of silvery surfaces, 
white and grayish black, is 
always restful. If one could 
only say“as much for parts of 
the Congressional Library, or 
the Chicago Public Library, 
our story would be shorter. 
The irritating noise of some 
costly painting shames an 
empty cart on a cobblestone 
pavement. I am saying this 
because, in general, the efforts 
put forth in these buildings are cause for congratulation and a 
pleasure to see. Wherein they sadly fail is matter for study. The 
public, not able to discriminate, grumbles needlessly, though, possi- 
bly, justifiably. It is, after all, the public that must be pleased, and 
they have a right to dislike poison-spots. Are we, all things con- 
sidered, able to produce a really fine, elaborate decoration ? 

A friend who collected colored prints, the sort, published in Eng- 
lish Christmas papers, pasted them judiciously all over an ample 
screen and then varnished the surface. The confusion was not as 
bad as a crazy-quilt, and when the varnish mellowed, the warm tone 
quieted and united all colors. Some one suggests that time will 
tone the exuberance of the great reading-room of the Chicago 
Library. No doubt, as one of the products of Illinois is soft coal, and 
soft-coal smoke will tone all things, including our shirt fronts. This 
calls to mind the directions for painting in oils printed for amateurs : 
mix blue and red and a little black, or any other colors and a little 
black, — always that little black. Old Father Time is quite an ama- 
teur, and can’t get the black little enough, in Chicago. Oh, yes, he 
smokes, of course! But sincerely this is the only room in this 
library to find fault with. ‘The greater part is excellent. We have 
done it well in some of the New York buildings, even in hotels, and 
it is a great exemplification of our civilization — this decorating a 
tavern and doing it finely. But here again, the high climb risks the 
fatal tumble. There is a lobby opposite the park-entrance that 

ants with fever; probably the workmen tried too hard and got over- 
Sealed. This large public room has a ponderous, elaborate ceiling 
and much rich color, but no fine tone, only painful effort. One asks, 
must all painting be put on the market raw, as tomatoes are, and must 
we wait for the ripening? Perchance it will be the other R. that 
will come to it. Must the painter be a patriot and work for pos- 
terity? And what if posterity will none of it and proceed to scrape 
off the faded deeds of their fathers ? 

Work done by trained artists seems to be“beautiful and to endure. 
There are panels in Washington that call for no criticism that are 
truly beautiful; but the painted decoration degrades its good com- 
panionship. Most of that in Chicago is better than its grander 
competitor can boast of ; and well it may be, because it was executed 
by one of the most important houses in New York, who employed 
their own workmen, and they seem to have been Englishmen. So 
then, to New York belongs the praise and the blame. Skilled work- 
men are not artists always, but the sins “over there” are less 
numerous than with us. They are raising up a mass of young 
students in the art academies, men who dream of the “R. A.” 
eventually to grow to their names, but who can never get that ap- 
pendix, and these are becoming skilled workers in applied arts, and 
usually have cultivated tastes. No doubt, we are doing the same, but 
it is to be doubted whether we are teaching in our academies the 
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nature of pigments and refined harmony in colors. Good taste 
above all else is the requirement. Let us hope that the folded wings 
of the army of aspirants will enclose a cultivated taste. 

At the Congressional Library, standing in the centre of that 
really noble and beautiful stair-hall, one sees in the cloisters an 
upper and a lower series of vaultings and arches. Both are painted 
in panels by our best artists, and these are held together by conven- 
tional designs; those above excessively elaborate and done in oil- 
paint; those below in mosaic and rather simple in pattern. No 
doubt, all the conventional work is the performance of journeymen. 
Looking up through the framing of white marble and past the cool, 
tender mosaics, the eye is shocked. The designs are blue and green, 
buff and red (as are the mosaics), but heavy, ill- judged and offensive. 
Regarding any one of them, say Benson’s panels in the south corridor, 
one sees beautiful cool, silvery, fresh-colored paintings and surround- 
ings that crack the eye. It would appear that the different artists, 
one in each corridor must have something to say about his surround- 
ings, because Benson’s are much cooler than those of Pearse’s or Shir- 
law’s, as his painting is cooler. The same is true of Reid’s side, as 
his panels (apparently influenced by Claude Monet) are cool amid 
less hot decorations. ‘These cooler panels are dainty, simple and 
altogether lovable. In the west corridor Shirlaw has used very 
strong tones. He observes the traditions of his Munich training 
and keeps the generous display of fresh tones so vigorous that no 
decorator could out-tone them. ‘These are, however, the works of 
an experienced man, a school man, whom we sincerely respect, one 
who evidently knows his business and they keep well with the deco- 
ration of this entire corridor. His environment is much hotter than 
Benson's, the buff and blue of the latter here becomes a heavy green 
and over-done bread-crust: no, heavier than bread-crust. Whether 
fate intended to favor or kill him, it is a fact that Benson’s panels 
do not “keep” as well as Shirlaw’s, though I must confess that the 
cool panels are a wonderful relief in this over-cooked vaulting. 

Where is the trouble to be found? Is it on account of the 
oil-paints? Can we not find some medium that will keep the colors 
tender? But the vehicle is, doubtless, the same in the artists’ panels 
as in the journeymen’s patterns and the panels are not choked and 
smothered. All artists know that there are ways of mixing and man- 
aging oil-paint that lead less to this heaviness than others. Cer- 
tainly we need those disappointed art students up there on the 
scaffolding. ‘The material has much to do with it: the mosaics in 
the lower vaulting are restful and tender, because of the material 
used. 

The glass-mosaic in the main entrance to the Chicago Library is 
more brilliant than this stone-mosaic. It is the product of Tiffany 
(who did all the interior decoration), and is generally liked by the 
laymen. ‘These same ignorant (?) laymen show much sense, if claim- 
ing no learning. But we will take this up another time. What 
now claims attention is painting. The greater part of it is better 
than inoffensive, — it is very satisfactory. Why then should the 
great reading-room act like an east wind and remind one of his ap- 
pointment at the dentist’s? This interior is finished in a very bold 
Renaissance, suitable to the ample space. With the architecture no 
one can find fault, as it is a good following of the style. The ceiling 
seems to be over-elaborate, has an air of effort about it, but the style 
is thus : — 

The pilasters have upon their broad flat faces the usual Renaissance 
elaborations in pretty strong relief. These pilasters are painted a 
heavy green, a somber inelastic tone; the elaborations were laid in 
aluminium and washed with thin lacquer of a peculiar light yellow- 
green tone, poisonous, —gangrened. Why? and why again? Even 
the very boys talk about it. Are we to educate the youths to love 
such color? How could any superintendent of painters survey this 
complacently ? Did vaulting ambition o’er-leap itself? It seems to 
be thus with every mighty effort, and the Congressional vaulting is 
almost as bad. There is a Venetian red around this “greenery- 
yallery” that does not help it,—a heavy red. The elaborate, 
massive ceiling is likewise in similar tones of gréen and red. The 
fault seems largely caused by the method and material. May time 
and soft-coal tone it ! 

Stepping down the northern marble stairs the soul takes courage. 
This is a warm, faintly red marble, less decorative but more friendly 
than the white marble of the great south entrance. There is much 
to discuss in these uses of marble, but to-day we talk of paint. 

The G. A. R. Memorial Hall, a vestibule and a meeting-room (all 
spacious) occupy a part of the Library Building for a term of years. 
There is much green marble (vert-des-Alps), and bronze with Ve- 
netian red. The round-headed windows are very large, and panels 
and doors of similar proportions carry out the same treatment, being 
surmounted by arches. The deep green is richly-veined with white 
and is carried high up as a dado and as wide bordering to the open- 
ings and panels. Above is a very broad frieze in Venetian red. 
The ceiling is correspondingly massive and sufficiently elaborate, 
though less imposing than that of the great reading-room. Each of 
the blind arches is occupied by a bas-relief trophy group, painted in 
imitation of bronze and very well done, — quietly done. ‘There are 
bands of real bronze, quite ornate, which follow the framings of the 
marble and accentuate well the shapes of all these openings and 
panels. These are fine castings and a credit to the building. 

Though a trifle gloomy, this hall is harmonious and in excellent 
taste. Were it hung with flags and more furnished, as time will 
cause it to be, it might be counted a real success. Could the red 
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frieze over the green marble be painted by one of our good artists, like 
those grand halls in the Boston Library, the old soldiers would glory 
in it. Mr. Abbey caused the room in Boston, which he so wonder- 
fully decorated, to be toned in a green much like this marble, and it 
accords perfectly with his vibrating paintings. Vibrating painting 
seems the crying need. The artists cause the oil-paint to shimmer 
while the journeymen seem to choke it. 

There is now completed, at the Art Institute, a new room called 
the “Stickney Memorial.” Mr. Millet, dean of the Architectural 
School, designed it. He has used a similar green marble for dado 
and door-frames, and has had the bay under the skylight painted in 
quiet, harmonious greens — which do vibrate — while the body of 
the wall is hung with a rich, red plush, whose changing tones sug- 
gest pomegranate. The skylight is of amber glass and flat overhead. 
A Greek fret, in gold embroidery, surrounds the red stuff. This 
room, so very like the other, is not gloomy at all, nor is it a question 
of lighting, as the G. A. R. Hall has unusually large windows, and 
many of them. That greens need not be somber is proved by the 
neighboring “ Field Memorial Room” (Tiffany work), in ebonized 
wood, mottled-black mosaic dado, sage-green plush walls and a sage- 
green bay above. It is as perfect and satisfactory as possible. 

The effect of mosaic as compared with painted decoration, the use 
of marbles, gold and bronze and their proper manner of marriage 
with the architect’s work will furnish material for future writing. 

James WILLIAM PATTISON. 





MURAL PAINTING IN ITS RELATION TO ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


. DEFINITION is a good thing to begin with, and I trust in 
H this case a negative definition may be a still better beginning. 

In the firs place, mural painting is not the mere application 
of tints to architectural surfaces. Yet I venture to say that to many 
architects this whole question is a mere afterthought, left to the 
dregs of their appropriations of time and money. 

Some architects would seem to consider it but a concession to 
the weakness of their clients; considering, themselves, that any in- 
terference with the whiteness of the structure is a thing to be 
recretted. 

Under such haphazard influences, having passed through the 
gloom of the “ black-walnut period,” we seem to have emerged into 
an era of “ white and gold,” which has not inaptly been termed “ the 
last resort of feeble minds;” it might otherwise be termed the first. 
Imagine St. Mark’s or the Capella Palatina done in white stucco, 
with only the decorated members picked out in gold. 

The color of a building is an important factor in its effect. And 
mural painting, as the application of color to architectural surfaces, 
is not a matter of caprice, still less is it of secondary importance. 

In your use of architectural forms, you have a reason for their 
employment; precedent and the inevitable logic of new conditions 
influence your choice of details and the use you make of them. By 
no means the least of these details is color. In the form of your 
building, color bears much the same relation as it does to the human 
form; it distinguishes the living from the dead. 


** So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start, for soul is wanting there.”’ 


Byron was speaking of modern Greece; he might have been 
speaking of much of our modern architecture. 

When I speak of the color of the human body, it is not of the ap- 
plication of artificial cosmetics to the complexion, but of the varying 
tints which play over the surface of the healthful body, not only 
differing according to the actual surface, but corresponding to the 
different play of the muscles underneath. In a word, the color of 
the human body is organic. Precisely so should be the color applied 
to architecture. Its values are threefold. Color should be construc- 
tional always. It is good if it is expressional also, and agreeable in 
texture and tone. 

In regard to the constructional value of color, you recognize the 
principle in your exterior construction by your choice of materials. 
You continue to recognize it in the interior finish by the use of 
mosaics, natural woods and metal-work. Why then deny it to the 
applied color-treatment of constructive surfaces’ If you do not 
deny it in theory you too often ignore it in practice. That which 
supports weight should have the appearance of sufficient strength to 
carry the weight. Trivial or flimsy color makes your solid wall 
appear to be so in reality. 

You reduce stresses and strains to an exact basis, yet the color 
which clothes your construction receives but scant consideration. 
Certain architectural forms express clearly their purpose or origin; 
as the dome, its pendentive, the frieze and the lunette. The forms 
mean something in the building; the colors they bear must express 
that something or their meaning will be lost. The dome crowns the 
structure, and suggests the heavens which are above the earth ; 
therefore, its color should relate to its structural form, and send it 
swinging farther up into the sky itself. The pendentives lock to- 
gether the supporting arches, and in color should appear to be as 
solid and resisting as they really are. The frieze binds the whole 
together, and must be a ligature of color, as well as of structure. 


1A paper by Mr. Elmer E. Garnsey read before the Thirty-third Annual Con- 
vention of the American Institute of Architect#, November 15. 


The lunette is a resultant form, and may be treated with much 
greater freedom in color than if it were a supporting form. 

In the mural painting of the dome and rotunda of the Library of 
Congress the color scheme was based upon the various marbles used 
in the great order of piers and their connecting arcades. The piers 
are dark Numidian, standing on a base of dark Tennessee. The 
engaged column is of a lighter red. The two-storied arcade which 
connects the piers is built of rich tawny Siena. The capitals of piers 
and columns are of plaster, and all above this point is of the same 
material. The problem was to build up a constructional color 
scheme, with the colored marbles as the foundation. First, the 
groups of capitals crowning the piers were solidly gilded; then 
the entablature was treated in gold and gold-color, forming a cinc- 
ture to bind together all the great supporting masses. The pen- 
dentives above the piers were painted a gray red, recalling the color 
and supporting power of the marble below. The arches in lighter 
tones of the Siena beneath them, and the secondary frieze of eagles, 
resting on the arches, and forming the drum of the dome, is again 
treated in gold. The inner surface of the dome is practically en- 
crusted with plaster ornament, rendered in grey. Its coffers bear 
gold rosettes, relieved against a blue ground. 

Considering the height of the dome, the blue in these coffers has 
been varied, in order to avoid monotony; and this has been accom- 
plished, not by mixing the colors before they were applied, but by 
painting certain small mouldings that frame the coffers in yellow or 
red; so the blue in one section of the dome appears slightly greenish, 
while the next has a slight violet tone by the complementary contrast 
thus introduced. Finally, the collar of the dome is enriched by Mr. 
Blashfield’s figure composition, executed on a blue ground. The 
whole is one of the largest interior surfaces treated in color in 
America; and the entire scheme is an example of the constructional 
value of applied color. 

The second value we have claimed for color is that it should be 
expressional. Nor is this entirely a sentimental consideration. Our 
impressions are received through the senses, and certain colors 
create certain mental impressions or impulses. Mankind is not 
alone sensitive to these impressions, and for a pertinent, if not a 
perilous, demonstration of this fact, try waving a red cloth before 
the eyes of a healthy bull. 

The blue of the sky dominates every fair landscape, and we asso- 
ciate it with vast space and soaring height. It has been associated 
with religious faith from the remotest times, and the roofs and 
domes of both pagan and Christian temp!es bear witness to the senti- 
ment expressed by it to man in all ages. The green of nature is 
reposeful. It reminds us of the cool depths of the forest and the 
peaceful quiet of the country side. Yellow, the color of sunlight, is 
joyous and brilliant, and within its scale lies gold, always a human 
attraction. Absolute black suggests negation; it is sad to us, and 
we'll none of it. White, on the other hand, stands for purity, clean- 
liness of body and mind ; and we associate it with angels and virgins. 
Red, as before suggested, is an exciting color, is associated with 
festivity and “a hot time.” We shall appreciate its value in mural 
painting the better after seeing Pompeii. 

The expressional value of color is also associated with local and 
climatic conditions. The peculiar and persistent atmosphere of 
Pittsburgh affects our color perceptions differently from the clearer 
environment of the coast cities. New England has a different com- 
plexion from the south, consequently demands a different prescrip- 
tion; while Old England and Italy are still farther apart in respect 
to color expression. 

The third value of color includes texture and tone. What is called 
a “good job” of painting is infrequently a satisfactory finish for an 
architectural surface. Its smug perfection is inartistic. We resent 
the paint. Copy a tapestry — color for color, pattern for pattern — 
on a wall and hang the tapestry beside it. The one is tame and un- 
interesting, because it lacks the texture of the other. 

In the Piccolomini Library at Siena, a series of inscriptions in 
gold on a blue ground runs quite around the room, just above the 
principal frescos, and above the stylobate, forming both a base for 
the paintings and a strong color band of great eae. Mr. McKim 
desired to use the same motive in Bates Hall, in the Boston Public 
Library, but as no paintings yet existed in the wall-panels above, 
that might have suggested suitable inscriptions, and as in this in- 
stance, at least, no Bostonian would have been bold enough to sug- 
gest a description of something which did not exist, the flat painted 
surface, unrelieved by lettering, lacked interest. The problem was 
how to give these surfaces a suitable texture. It was solved by cast- 
ing the panels, into which the band is divided, from a strongly 
marked bull’s hide, giving the finished work the effect of painted 
leather. To answer your question, why not have used real leather 
instead of imitating it in plaster: the heat-flue openings occur directly 
behind these panels, and leather is not a good heat-resisting material. 

But how shall we achieve texture in paint on a smooth wall? It 
certainly cannot be done by the ordinary methods of house-painting, 
nor secured through the usual painter’s specification. Different 
technique and processes must be employed. Scumbling, or dragging 
an opaque color over the surface, and then glazing with transparent 
color, is one method; tricks and experiments, failures, and, finally, 
success, may be achieved by the expenditure of time and money. 

Tapestry and leather are also expensive wall-hangings, and texture 
in color cannot be secured without proportionate cost, while it may 





be made as beautiful, in its way, as either of these, capable of 
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honorable association with the finest woods and marbles, and the 
choicest products of loom and needle. 

The Romans had a high appreciation of the value of architectural 
color-decoration, and some consideration of the methods of Pompeian 
painting may aid us in the illustration of its principles. Many of 
even the smaller Pompeian rooms possess a wonderfully monumental 
character. There is little to be seen in them but the wall-paintings ; 
the ceilings have disappeared, hardly leaving a hint of their con- 
struction. The mosaic floors are concealed by a layer of pumice and 
ashes; a few columns remain without entablature, and doors and win- 
dows are but crumbling apertures. Yet the scarred walls have kept 
their glories of color for eighteen centuries, and there exists the 
greatest academy for the study of mural painting in the world to day. 

The laying out of these wall-paintings is essentially architectonic in 
character and method. A dado or stylobate of dark color, grayish, 
brownish, or purplish-black, the main wall-surface panelled with the 
primary or secondary colors, the style and rail in white or yellow, 
and the frieze above in some pale color, white or gray. The general 
divisions were first laid on in broad, solid masses of color, then the 
ornament, foliage or figure subjects, were painted on them in a thick 
impasto, sometimes appearing to have been executed with a spatula, 
rather than a brush. Finally, the whole suface was rubbed with wax, 
and beautifully polished. ‘These walls exhibit the value of color in its 
application to architecture in the relations under which we have been 
considering the subject of color. The color is constructional, it is 
frequently expressional, and its texture and tone are superb. 

The ornamental forms with which the Pompeian walls are deco- 
rated do not always arise from their construction, but they are so 
invented and disposed that the wall is made beautiful, which is 
almost the best that can be asked of the mural painter. A sufficient 
suggestion is made of the structural character of the wall, but the 
painter did his work with the greatest freedom, not attempting to 
deceive us by a pictorial treatment, but preserved the vertical 
plane of the wall, while tracing upon it a pattern of perspectives, 
landscapes, or figure paintings. 

Tone in mural painting is that almost indefinable saturation of the 
whole work that, like the atmosphere of Indian summer, melts 
the landscape into one delicious color impression. The first im- 
pression one receives in the Borgia apartments in the Vatican, 
painted by Pinturrichio, is that of an exquisite tone or bloom which 
pervades the whole. A dusty-gray purple and equally dusty and 
gray gold seem to have crept over the whole interior. Nowhere 
does one or the other become a dominant color-note. Everywhere 
they are both felt rather than seen. When we examine the tech- 
nique of the painter we find that gilding has been carried through 
the entire work by such subtile means and by such rare judgment 
that there is almost a patina of gold over the painted surfaces and 
the ornamentation in relief as well. The architectural forms intro- 
duced into the backgrounds, the embroidered hems of the costumes, 
the details of armor, jewelry, and other accessories are modelled 
directly on the wall in slight relief, and everywhere this relief is 
touched with gold. Not only these, but the fruit on the trees, the 
flowers in the foreground, the distance, and even the sky itself have 
been brought under the same convention by carrying over them all a 
sort of diaper of little dots in relief, each of which is deftly gilded. 
By these means the eye is never allowed to receive an impression 
unaffected by gold. Again, by contrast with the dull yellow of the 
gold every other color is tinged or affected by the complementary 
of gold color, which is purple. It is by the judicious juxtaposition of 
complementary colors that this neutralized bloom is secured, and no 
painter who may be called a colorist can be ignorant of their value. 

Mural painting is not only a question of color, but of pattern. 
And by pattern we mean any sort of breaking-up of spaces, by 
design; whether by lines, ornaments, or figures. Much confusion 
exists in the study of design. The painter studies from the figure; 
the designer studies ornament. The architect studies both, but not 
in reference to color. The whole matter of surface decoration be- 
comes a question of pattern; and in taking up the subject, let us 
consider it under these three heads: Pattern, Balance of Pattern, 
and Flatness. 

As soon as we leave unbroken planes and begin to cut them up in 
any way, by ornament, by figures, or by lines, we begin to work a 
pattern. ‘The firstgondition that must be fulfilled on a painted wall 
is that it shall be an agreeable piece of color. Then, is it orna- 
mental? Does it cut up into a good pattern? Then, what is it all 
about? What are the names of all these gods and goddesses? 
Unfortunately these question are usually reversed. Take Sargent’s 
work in the Boston Public Library. It has been criticised as con- 
fused. The first impression we receive in looking at it from the top 
of the staircase is of a rich brocade. It is a splendid piece of color 
hung in the shadow of a vault. Then, as we approach, a sort of 
intricate pattern in red and gold appears, and then we find that this 
is really composed of groups of figures; vast wings and strange 
emblems, shadowy forms of pagan birds and beasts. If it appears 
confused it is because the artist bas delved into the mysterious re- 
ligions of the past, and has expressed in his work the confused ideas 
of religion that then prevailed. There is no confusion of design 
when he represents the simple truths of our religion in the frieze 
elow the lunette. The line of prophets is as majestically simple as 
a row of columns. 

The use of the human figure in the pattern is valuable as a part of 
that pattern. The beauty of the pattern is not entirely dependent on 


the figure. A wreath or cartouche is equally valuable if properly 
used, and architectural motives, landscapes and geometrical forms 
each have their value and place in good pattern-making. 

The second consideration of pattern is balance. Balance of empty 
spaces with detail; of color with form, and of ornament with sim- 
plicity. In Mr. Vedder’s lunette called “ Rome,” in the Walker 
Art Gallery at Bowdoin College, the architectural background is 
not only valuable as a ground against which are displayed figures 
and symbolical devices; its balanced masses and central opening 
give symmetry and restfulness to the composition. And the princi- 
pal figure with its supporting groups are studied not only for their 
own fine contours, but for the shape and size of the spaces which 
occur between and about them. Indeed, no work by this painter 
lacks the keenest perception of balance of pattern, whether it be in 
mural painting or in book illustration. ‘The lunette form especially 
demands balance of pattern and stability of design. Its decoration 
should not appear as a procession that moves across it, emerging, 
apparently, from the frame at one side to disappear at the other. 
The frieze is the place for the procession. Its form demands treat- 
ment which shall suggest continuity or repetition. ‘That of the lunette 
an arrangement that shall be complete in itself. For the wall that 
ends a vaulted ceiling stops the succession of arches or vaulting, and 
its design must express stability. An interesting comparison of 
figure-patterns applied to the decoration of lunette forms may be 
made between the work of Messrs. Melchers and Cox in the Library 
of Congress, where in identical spaces they have proceeded upon 
opposite theories of design. 

I'he Abbey decoration in the Boston Public Library can hardly be 
considered a successful example of balance of pattern. In the first 
place, it is a frieze broken into a series of panels of arbitrary 
lengths, the reason for which is not obvious. Such divisions of a 
continuous surface, without architectural reasons for their existence, 
are at once disturbing. ‘There is no balance of decorated and plain 
surfaces in the individual panels, nor is the same general plane 
carried along over the painted wall. As illustrations of the Holy 
Grail legend they are interesting pictures; as mural paintings they 
lack relation with the architecture. 

On the other hand, the work of Chavannes, in the same building, 
relates very closely to the architecture. As color, it harmonizes 
perfectly with the marble which frames it. As pattern, it is in scale 
with the architecture, and a fine balance runs through the whole 
series. Landscape plays an important part in Chavannes’s pattern. 
The rocks and hills, sky and water, masses of earth, trees and build- 
ings, serve in the making and balance of the pattern, quite as well as 
the human figures. In one panel sea and sky balance each other. 
In another an unbroken mass of sky is contrasted with a mass of 
flower-broidered earth. On the long wall the principal line is that 
made by the Muses ascending toward the genius in the centre. 
These figures are not disposed in perfect symmetry, yet they do 
maintain the requisite balance, and their general trend triangulates 
with the central doorway. 

Another equally valuable example of balance of pattern may be 
seen in LaFarge’s “ Ascension ” in the Church of the Ascension, in 
New York. ‘The disposition of landscape, masses of clouds, and of 
angels above and disciples beneath, create perfect balance of parts, 
and the placing of the figure of Our Lord, at the exact point where 
it dominates the whole, although this is not the actual geometric 
centre of the space. 

The third consideration of pattern is flatness. The word does not 
perfectly express the subject, which includes the much-discussed 
question of the wall as a solid and unpierced plane. ‘The stricture is 
frequently made that the mural painter makes holes in the wall. 
There is no law, however, that defines how much flatness is desir- 
able, nor are there rules as to how it is to be obtained. Absolute 
flatness and entire disregard of modelling would be wearisome to 
both the eye and the imagination. Absolute disregard of the wall as 
a constructive surface is equally offensive to the reason. Giotto’s 
style is sometimes cited as the ideal technique for mural painting ; 
but it must be remembered that Giotto painted in the way he did, 
because he knew no other way. Nor are the conventions of Japanese 
of much greater value to the painter of to-day. The landscape 
poe seeks to destroy the actual vertical plane of his picture by 
eading us insensibly off into his aerial distances. 

The patterns of primitive peoples are perfectly flat, and at the 
same time quite incapable of inspiring lofty imagination. 

Referring to the Pompeian walls, we often find a sort of linear 
perspective employed in their patterns. ‘There is no attempt at 
actual illusion, yet in those small rooms the effect of these devices is 
to give us some suggestion of breadth. We are not led out through 
the wall into out-of-doors, but some impression of the outer world 
has been brought in to us. 

Architectural forms, when treated in the grand style of Raphael’s 
“ School of Athens,” do not offend us by any undue suggestion of extra- 
mural nature. That noble vista of arches, while it stimulates the 
imagination, is no panoramic or illusive background. 

It would seem, therefore, that while linear perspective may be 
reckoned as of much value in mural painting, aerial perspective had 
better be left to landscape painting. 

The treatment of the figure in regard to flatness of execution opens 
up a still wider field of discussion; as precedents may be found 
for almost any degree of modelling, from an absolute silhouette to 





the frankest naturalism. 
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Some painters satisfy themselves by using a strong outline around 
the figure, which is so evident a convention that it flattens every- 
thing within its boundaries, and allows sufficient modelling in a 
lighter key to express the action of the figure. The difficulty they 
encounter is that the strong contours thus obtained do not always 
form an agreeable pattern, and the gain in one quality is at the 
expense of another. 

Perhaps some study of the sculptor’s technique might be useful to 
the mural painter, especially of such work as the low-relief decora- 
tions of certain Roman vaults and tombs. The contours are strongly 
marked in some places where the tool bas cut deeply into the fresh 
plaster. Again, there is no line at all where the figure emerges from 
the ground, and its contour is entirely left to the imagination. 

There are many ways of achieving beautiful results, and general 
principles, rather than dogmatic statements, should guide us. 

In conclusion, I beg to recapitulate the propositions under which 
the relations of mural painting to architecture have been consid- 
ered : — 

First.— That color shall be treated with the same seriousness 
accorded to form. 

Second. — That it has these essential values: constructional, 
expressional, textural and tonal. 

Third. — Color is beautiful in itself, without ornament. 

Fourth. —If design or pattern be introduced, it must be archi- 
tectonic, and not pictorial in character. 

Fifth. — The essential characteristics of pattern are three: pattern 
as such, balance of pattern and flatness. 





THE LEGITIMATE DESIGN OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
CASING FOR STEEL SKELETON STRUCTURES.! 

T has become a trite saying that the world moves rapidly nowa- 
days, but in hardly any department of human industry is this 
more true than in the development of the idea and assimilation of 

processes of skeleton construction as applied to modern buildings. 
In its fundamental sense this method of building is old as architecture 
itself. In its application to a many-storied structure, it is entirely 
of the present day, and almost of the present decade. Skeleton con- 
struction was mothered by necessity, and found architects unprepared. 
Consequently, the first attempts to carry a building through many 
stories, employing the post-and-girder construction within and with- 
out, were hardly what may be termed successes. But although it is 
less than twenty years since the first perfected structure of this type 
was put before the world, it is fair to say that the methods of design 
for tall structures have crystallized into lines which are both logical 
and rational, and which have been very generally accepted. In this 
respect our modern tall office-buildings have shown what can fairly 
be termed a true development of style, and in this respect it seems 
fair to say that they can rank with the productions of the great 
building periods of the past; for the typical design for an early Chris- 
tian church, a Greek temple, or a Gothic cathedral, was hardly more 
fixed in its general essential characteristics, in the division of parts, 
the scheme of design, and the essence of the decorative treatment, 
than our modern commercial buildings. Rightly or wrongly, if we 
may fairly judge by the majority of tall buildings which have been 
erected of recent years, there is a distinct principle involved in 
architectural design as applied to a building of ten stories and up- 
ward. This principle is so logical and commends itself so thoroughly 
to one’s judgment that, however much we may differ as to matters of 
detail or characteristics of individual style, or however much vari- 
ance of opinion there might be as to the inventive qualities mani- 
fested, it is surely acknowledged that there is a right and a wrong 
way to design a tall office-building. 

If I recollect rightly, the first of the skeleton-constructed buildings 
—namely, the Home Life Building, Chicago — was built of cast- 
iron columns, extending only through a single story. In other 
words, it was a regular post-and-girder construction, in its essence 
comparable to a series of square tables placed one upon the other. 
The design of the exterior followed the same scheme; that is to say, 
each story — I am speaking from memory now —each story was by 
itself, with string-courses marking all the floor-levels, and a succes- 
sion of similar stories piled one upon the other without a very 
marked proportion between the whole height and the individual 
parts. This was the early scheme adopted and was the style which 
has been followed practically in all the buildings of a date previous 
to 1880. It was constructed essentially from an esthetic standpoint 
that the floor-lines should be marked on the exterior by a projecting 
course, and while the buildings were of relatively low height — that 
is to say, not over 100 feet high, this scheme presented certain ad- 
vantages, and was an easy if, perhaps, not altogether satisfactory 
solution of the problem. Only rarely in the earlier designs was an 
architect bold enough to attempt to omit an occasional floor-line, and 
run a decorative treatment, either pilasters or plain wall-surface, 
through more than one story. I well remember a severe criticism 
which I received from one of my building masters who attempted to 
curb my inquisitive desire to incorporate in a design the features of 
the Museum of the Capitoline Hill, which Michael Angelo designed, 
with pilasters extending through two stories, a treatment of only 
slight height, in fact, but carried through the whole height of the 
building. 


.A paper by Mr. ©. H. Blackall read at the Thirty-third Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects at Pittsburgh, November 15, 1899. 








About the time that the skeleton-construction was taking shape in 
the West a different scheme of design for the exterior of a tall build- 
ing was started by the De Vinne Press Building, in New York. 
This building followed what might be termed the aqueduct style, and 
in a certain sense was a transition between the post-and-girder style, 
where each story is projected, and the present, in that several stories 
were thrown together and connected by heavy arches at certain floor- 
levels. This aqueduct style has found a great deal of favor at the 
present time, and, with several modifications, has been incorporated 
in some of our best buildings. It is found in the New York Life 
Buildings, Kansas City ané Omaha; in the Times Building and the 
Trust Building, nearly opposite Trinity, in New York, and in a 
number of other structures. In the later buildings, however, it 
merges into a feature of the whole rather than a predominating 
motive. ‘The trouble about it is that an arch is not, generally speak- 
ing, a desirable factor in any commercial building. ‘The skeleton 
construction was an outcome of a stern practical necessity, and the 
design which best suits this construction is one which gives the maxi- 
mum light, and, consequently, a big arch, however imposing it is 
admittedly as a feature of the building, is not the most suitable form 
for an office-building measured by the effect on the outside. 

Neither the so-called post-and-girder nor the aqueduct style has 
seemed to just fit satisfactorily into the design of a building reaching 
up through twelve or more stories. The monotony of repeating row 
after row the numerous floor-lines, the difficulty of getting a proper 
feeling of scale for the building as a whole, added to the impossibility 
of capping the structure with a cornice which shall have any fair 
proportion between the order for the story immediately beneath it 
and the whole building, have led to what can be termed the columnar 
form of design, in which the building is treated as a whole, with 
hardly any attention given to the window openings as such, the 
facade being constructed in much the light of a column and being 
given a strongly marked base, a plain shaft, and a rich crowning 
capital. This form is, perhaps, more emphatically manifested than 
in any other way by the strikingly successful design made by Mr. 
Bruce Price of the Sun Building, published in architectural papers 
here and abroad, which has never found realization in effect, though 
a very similar treatment, and no less successful, was wrought out by 
Mr. Price in his design for the American Surety, which structure, 
perhaps, can be taken as fairly as any other one building in the 
country to represent the present attitude towards the design of a 
high commercial building. The base in this building, extending 
through several stories, is very marked, is proportioned to the whole 
structure, and above this, through a dozen or more stories, the wall 
is in effect perfectly plain, with no emphasis about the windows, and 
though, undoubtedly, the spacing and exact size of the windows do 
count, they are of necessity neglected and are mere holes placed at 
perfectly regular intervals in the wall. And the whole building has 
a magnificent crown proportioned not to the height of the story but 
to the height of the shaft as a whole. Instances might be cited from 
all over the country from what is practically a similar treatment of 
design for tall buildings, showing that though differences from point- 
of-view may be as wide as that which marks the difference between 
the excellent work of Mr. Sullivan, of what we might perbaps term 
the extreme impressionist school, and the work of Mckim, Mead & 
White, which adheres to the Classic conditions, yet the essential 
principle which seems to be most in favor with all these high build- 
ings is to treat the facade not as an aggregate of individual units, 
not as a spacing or grouping, or combination of openings, but as a 
whole treated as a whole, and with all the decorative members pro- 
portioned to the whole height, the richness being concentrated at the 
bottom and the tep. 

It might be said, with a certain degree of truth, that all I have 
said applies to a high building rather than to a steel skeleton-con 
struction, and that I am avoiding the real point at issue. As a 
matter-of-fact, however, it is doubtful if the present scheme of design 
for tall buildings would ever have been evolved except as the oppor- 
tunity arose in connection with the structures which were extended 
so far beyond anything that was dreamed of in the old ante-elevator 
days. Possibly the thought of the committee which made the selec- 
tion of this topic on construction was a somewhat deeper one than | 
have thus far touched upon, and involved more the question of fit- 
ness of the individual style rather than the scheme of the design as 
a whole. In other words, are we to-day clothing our architectural 
forms, especially in our high buildings, with the right kind of orna- 
ment? Or, to embody the thought of the extreme eclectics in design, 
are we following the path of righteous and safe development when 
we adhere even indirectly to the forms we have inherited from the 
Classic and Renaissance period, or should we, rather, break away 
from the precedents of the past and attempt, as we develop a new 
construction, to at the same time develop a new overcoat for our 
architectural thoughts? This involves a consideration of what con- 
stitutes legitimate design. Illegitimacy, as we all know, is defined 
as unrecognized parentage. Measured by this definition, the Ro 
mantic school of to-day may have parentage, but certainly not an 
cestors, whereas the most truly legitimate of all architectural designs 
is the one which has survived, in its various modifications, through 
the wreck of the Roman Empire, the untoward influences of the 
Vandals and the Goths, and has come to us strangely modified, per- 
haps, wonderfully tortured in some details, but still intact in spirit 
after all the scathing modern episodes of the Neo-Greek, Eastlake 
English Gothic, to say nothing of our own vernacular. It is a pretty 
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safe rule in this world, when you want to do a thing with the least 
trouble and the greatest probable chance of success, to first of all 
find out how other people have done it and how they have succeeded. 
Styles change, or, rather, the fashion of architecture is not a perma- 
nent one. In the last twenty-five years the whole aspect of the pro- 
fession towards architecture, in its decorative sense at least, has been 
completely changed and we are now admiring the kind of work 
which a score of years ago was contemptuously cast aside. Are we 
then to suppose that the present style, if I may so designate the 
Classic and Renaissance revived vehicles, is also to pass as some of 
us trust the extreme fin-de-siecle French manifestation is passing ? 





Undoubtedly, the fashion will change, and yet it seems to me that an 
artistic expression which has found favor with the greater proportion 
of the civilized world ever since the year one, has the best chance of 
long life and continued prosperity ; and if we are to take an indi- 
vidual style, we are safer in following pretty closely the lines of 
Classic architecture and Italian Renaissance, and there is more hope 
for a good copy than there is for a bad original. 

But some of the purists tell us that it is absurd on the face of it to 
borrow the motives from the three and four story Italian palaces and | 
apply them directly to structures which soar up into the scores of | 
stories, and they would have us cast aside tradition, and, by a species | 

| 
| 


of making the punishment fit the crime, cover our gaunt and ugly 
skeleton of steel with something which in a mysterious, unheard-of 


column and the pilaster have their distinct decorative functions quite 


way shall be peculiarly metallic, and peculiarly sui generis. Now 
there is no disputing in matters of taste, and I might argue from 
now to doomsday to prove that the Renaissance mantle is the proper 
design to be applied to a skeleton-construction without convincing 
any one who thought differently. But I entirely fail to see any lack 
of appropriateness in using for our own the motives from the past, 
and though it is very easy to charge against our present architecture 
that it is effete, lacking individuality, the same might be said of our 
language or of our methods of arithmetical notation. The changes 
in our architecture have kept pace pretty fairly with the changes in 
our speech. Both derived their roots and many of their forms from 





the past, and that fact in nowise militates against their use. There 
are certain fundamental forms which have marked the progress of 
architecture ever since the Beni-Hassan rock-cut temples. They are 
just as applicable to-day as they were centuries ago. The column 
long ago ceased to be purely a constructive member. The Greeks, 
with all their stickling for purism, did not hesitate to simulate in a 
facing of stone the post-and-girder construction of their roof carried 
out in the triglyphs and metopes. Nor did they feel any esthetic sin 
in marking the ends of their walls with an engaged pilaster which 
was not a constructive necessity, and though it is very easy to argue 
that a column is always a column and is not properly used unless it 
actually supports something, it is also equally fair to claim that the 
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aside from any structural necessity and that the end justifies the use 
of these features when they merely serve their decorative purpose. 
If we were to simply transplant our pilasters and stick them around 
promiscuously on the face of a twenty-story building, or should even 
go to the absurd extreme of running these same pilasters through 
many stories and crowning them with a classically proportioned 
cornice, the absurdity of such a treatment would be too manifest to 
require comment. The past decade has seen the evolution, we be- 
lieve, of the Classic column, in modified proportions and in varying 
proportions, which has enabled us to use this most effective form of 
architectural adornment as applied in our tall buildings. In the very 
nature of things, we cannot construct a building which shall show its 
skeletone onstruction inside and outside except by inference. Our 
reason tells us that most tall buildings must be constructed with 
columns, concealed with masonry. We get accustomed to some 
architectural forms slowly. In a wooden house, for instance, we feel 
quite safe in ignoring all the construction, running our clapboards 
around the building as though such a thing as studs did not exist, 
and after carefully studding up the walls of a house we will plant on 
the outside some imitation half-timbered work without causing a 
very serious wrench to the feelings of our pure-minded friends. 

After all, I confess that, in matters architectural, I am a good deal 
of a Jesuit and believe that the end justifies the means. The first 
essential requisite of an abienertl structure, according to my 
mind, aside from matters purely of strength and stability, is that it 
shall be beautiful; beautiful in the fullest meaning of the word, the 
beauty which results from proportions which please even if they can- 
not be subtly analyzed, beauty which satisfies the trained mind from 
its coherency, and beauty which will endure through at least the life 
of the one who created it. I am not arguing that the tall building 
of to-day is an altogether desirable feature of modern civilization. It 
is an outcome of necessity, and there seems to be more reason to 
believe that our buildings of the future will be higher rather than 
that they will be lower. It is with us, and some of our architects 
have been able to demonstrate beyond question that it is possible to 
create a tall building in a thoroughly architectural manner which 
shall present a thoroughly pleasing ensemble, and the details, after 
all, will take care of themselves. And the question of absolute fit- 
ness of Renaissance, of the Gothic, Richardsonian or Sullivanesque 
need not trouble us half so much as the question of whether the 
completed building is yet architecturally beautiful. 

But I feel I am wandering again from the exact limitations of my 
subject, and so to save myself [ will recapitulate what, as a matter 
of individual personal feeling, I can safely affirm as my architectural 
creed anent these buildings. First, the most successful type of de- 
sign is one which treats the front as a column with a marked base, 
square edged, rather small windows spaced regularly over a plain 
shaft, and a rich, blooming capital, proportioned to the height of the 
whole building. Second, the safest vehicle for expressing the orna- 
mental details of a building is the Classic or the Italian Renaissance, 
because it is a style which was evolved under conditions much similar 
to our own, and it is one which affords infinite variety in mass, and 
the utmost delicacy and beauty in detail. And, finally, third, no 
matter what we do, if our hearts be true and our buildings beautiful. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


CHAMBER AND PARLOR MANTELS: “MAPPA.” HOUSE OF W. 8. 
WICKS, ESQ., TRENTON, N. J. MESSRS. GREEN & WICKS, AR- 
CHITECTS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

(Gelatine Print, issued with the International and Imperia! Editions only.]} 


‘JTS the parlor mantel here shown is only a few years old it was 
not proper to include it with the other views taken at “ Mappa” 
which will be published in Part V of the “ Georgian Period.” 

The chamber mantel dates from 1804. 


“THE HOUSE ON THE ROCKS”: TWO PLATES. MR. R. H. ROBERT- 
SON, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THEse drawings picture not the mere workings of the designer’s 
fancy, but a structure now nearly finished at a place on the «New 
England coast, and show how one owner at least has materialized the 
airy castle of his boyhood’s dreams. 


NEW CHAPEL: ST. JOHN’S SEMINARY, BRIGHTON, MASS. MESSRS. 
MAGINNIS, WALSH & SULLIVAN, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 





[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages. | 


CASTLE HAARZUYLENS, HOLLAND: TWO PLATES. RESTORED BY 
DR. CUYPERS, ARCHITECT. 


TueEse plates are copied from The Builder. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE OFFICE: HOTEL MANHATTAN, 42D 8T. AND MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. H. J. HARDENBERGH, ARCHITECT, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 

(Gelatine Print.} 


RECEPTION-ROOM: HOTEL MANHATTAN, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Gelatine Print.] 


CORONET THEATRE, NOTTING HILL GATE, W. LONDON, ENG. MR. 
W. G. R. SPRAGUE, ARCHITECT. 


A CORNER OF THE QUEEN’S TEA-ROOM: THE HAGUE, HOLLAND. 














Evectric Heatinc.—The new Carmelite Hospice on the Canadian 
side of the Niagara Falls is provided with complete electric heating 
and cooking apparatus, and the following description of the installation, 
taken from the Electrical World and Engineer, is printed in Science 
Abstracts: ‘‘ Three-phase current at 2,200 volts is carried on No. 3 bare 
copper-wire from a supply-station distant two miles. It is transformed 
to 110 volts by two 30-kilowatt and one 25-kilowatt transformers at the 
Hospice. A switch-board, with double-throw switches, controls two 
phases of the current, and the third phase is controlled by an adjacent 
switch-board, and is used for cooking, lights, etc. Power amounting 
to 100 horse-power is taken by contact, 25 horse-power of which are 
used for lighting (200 16-candle-power lamps), cooking, and heating 
water, while the remaining 75 horse-power is applied to heating the 
lower floor, containing eleven bedrooms, dining-room, reception-room 
and corridor. Each bedroom is 15/x 12/x 10 high, and contains one 
4-horse-power heater, with two heats. The corridor is 120/ x 15r x 10 
high, and contains nine 4-horse-power heaters. The kitchen contains 
one electric range and three ovens. The range has 6 square feet of 
heating-surface, each square foot consuming 15 ampéres, and having a 
two-heat switch. The small ovens take 23 ampéres at 110 volts, and the 
large one 50 ampéres. Four 25-pound roasts can be handled at on« 
time. The pantry has three 5-gallon electric urns for tea, coffee, and 
hot water. Close to the switch-board are two electrically-operated 
boilers, one holding 400 gallons and the other 150 gallons. The former, 
which supplies the laundry and baths, takes 120 ampéres and has three 
heats. The latter supplies the kitchen, and takes 125 amperes, being 
principally used for quick boiling. On the opening day the kitchen 
electrically cooked dinner for 250 people. The big boiler will heat 
water from 60° Fahr. to 212° Fahr. in six hours. The small ovens bak: 
bread in 18 minutes. The large oven is furnished with a thermometer 
The current for water-heating, cooking and lights costs $25 per horse 
power, or $625 a year, while the 75 horse-power used in warming the 
building is secured at about one-fifth of this price per horse-power. 
The plant, as a whole, requires little care for its operation, and gives 
great satisfaction.”’ 





Puorocrarnic Scuterurr.— Herr Selke, a German inventor, has 
patented a new photographic method of forming high-relief photo- 
sculpture. The method is rather complicated, but is wonderfully 
effective. The model is seated on a chair, surrounded by a mysterious- 
looking apparatus. Ata short distance away there is an arch of elec- 
tric lamps, one above the other, the light being softened by the use 
of light-blue glass. Nearer the model, and rising over his head, is a 
second arch of photographic plates, a few inches wide, and connected 
together by joints. This nearer arch can be moved forward by a 
mechanical contrivance connected with the photographic apparatus 
erected in front of it, and is intended to throw a shadow from all three 
sides on the model. As it moves forward, the long sensitive film used 
for instantaneous photographs is moved behind the glass of the appara- 
tus by the quick turning of a winch in the dark interior of the camera. 
This shadow produces an unbroken series of so-called ‘‘ photographic 
cuts” of the model, from which continually decreasing undarkened 
parts are fixed on the film at the rate of about fifty within a few seconds 
When that has taken place, the sitting is atan end. These photographs 
are enlarged on cardboard, each being then accurately cut out with a 
fine saw. They are laid one upon another at the same distances as the 
first profiles and firmly fixed, so that the whole series of all the photo 
graphs of the model are pasted up one upon another stepwise. As 
these steps are very low and flat, they are hardly perceptible in them 
selves, and the whole gives the impression of a relief similar to th: 
original model. This is then covered with a viscid stucco-like material 
and the mould is ready for slight finishing touches with the modelling 
tool. The photo-sculptures which I saw to-day at a public exhibitio: 
are excellent, and very like the originals. — Berlin Corresponden 
(October 10) London Standard. 





PumpiInc out THE Hupson River Tunnev.— The task of pumping 
out the Hudson River Tunnel, on which work has so long been sus 
pended, has again been begun in Jersey City. This resumption 0! 
work at the Jersey City terminus is accepted as an indication that th 
funds with which to continue the construction of the tunnel will soo 
be secured. The property was sold last June, under foreclosure pr: 
ceedings, by Randolph Parmley, as master in chancery, and ever sin: 
then a number of English capitalists have been interesting themselve: 
in the project. Eight men were at work at the mouth of the tunn¢ 
foot of Fifteenth Street, Jersey City, putting things in readiness for 
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further boring. — N. Y. Evening Post. 
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INSTANTANEOUS HEATING OF 
WATER, AND ITS REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


WE beg to call to the attention of American 


d 


presenting itself for consideration for the last 


The present system of heating water for 
domestic purposes, viz, the storage tank in its 
various shapes, is gradually giving way to the | ¢ 


time be objectionable when the sanitary con- 
tion. 


- . Pittsburgh already realize the necessity of 
architects a new condition which has been satisfying this new claimant and providing | 
the necessary conditions for its future exist- 
three and one-half years. —. 


ition of the building is taken into considera- 


We believe the architects of the City of 


We trust, furthermore, that architects 


Each of the four sides was covered with a 


different kind of lath by the men representing 
them. 


At the bottom the metal laths extended 


back about 4” on the under side of the con- 
crete and nailed to it, while at the top it 
covered the top of plate. 


The plastering was applied by a disinter- 


everywhere will kindly take up the matter. 


ested plasterer in the usual manner of good 
three-coat work of ordinary lime mortar, 
while some of the metal panels were plastered 
outside and inside with lime mortars, some 


We should be pleased to see the matter 
urther discussed in the columns of the Ameri- 





“instantaneous, automatic ” system of heating | .,,, Architect, as it is a question well worthy | 


water for private and public use. As the 
instantaneous water-heater advances the cir- 


of close investigation. 


culating or range boiler must give way, and in! Jace of the system of Instantaneous Auto-| 


time will necessarily become a thing of the 
past. It would be useless to suppose that the 
consumer of hot water for the bath will be 
satisfied to wait for one-half to one and one- 


half hours on a supply of hot water, when the]; 4 utomatic Water Heating.” 





same can be obtained in one-half to one and 
one-half minutes. 

In the City of Pittsburgh alone there are | 
some thousands of instantaneous water-heaters 
in operation, while every prominent city in 
the United States has some few; and satis- 
factory progress is being made at all points, | 





indicating a speedy development of the new | 
system within a period of very few years. 

There is one very serious difficulty to over. | 
come in the instantaneous water-heating sys- 
tem, and that is, the want of flue service 
extending down to the basements of all build- | 
ings, with few exceptions, up to the present 
time. In a private residence it very fre- 
quently occurs that there is but one flue | 
extending down to the basement, at most two; 
one for the furnace, another for the laundry 
As there will be a new claimant for 
instantaneous water- 


stove. 
flue service, viz, the 
heater, we would respectfully call your atten- 
tion to the fact. Where but one flue is to be 
found, it is usually taxed to its full capacity 
by the furnace. 

The instantaneous water-heater necessarily 
requires ample flue-service, as the work it 
accomplishes is very large, viz, what is usually 
termed a “ No. 1” Monarch heater will heat 
four gallons of water a minute, or 240 gallons 
an hour. In order to obtain proper combus- 
tion for the requisite amount of fuel to per- 
form so great a task, it is necessary to have 
a large flue service. As a result, proper and | 
economical combustion will be obtained. It is | 
bad practice to conduct two stoves or heating 
apparatus of any kind into one flue. It is 
much worse practice when either of them is 
sufficiently large to demand the entire capa- 
city of said flue. Indeed, a superfluity of 


| tect and Building News, published January, 
| 1898, at San Francisco, Cal., in which the 


The City of Pittsburgh | with. Alsen cement plaster and some with 
rightly claiming the honor of being the birth-| King’s Windsor cement. 


It was intended to test four different kinds 


matic Water Heating, the architects thereof | of metal lath in the chimney, but the repre- 
are fully competent to discuss the necessity | sentative of one kind became dissatisfied and 
and importance of the proposition of the Mon-| wished to prevent the test being made and 
arch Water Heater Company, “ The Pioneer | strongly objected to its being considered a 
| test of his lath, therefore no further mention 


| will be made of that one. 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO., 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


TEST OF METAL LATHING. 


to be fairly tested were : 
Wire, the Bostwick Steel Lath 


The three varieties that may be considered 
Roebling’s Stiffened 
Ex- 


and the 


panded Metal Lath. 


Report of an interesting fire-test of metal 
lathing, as copied from T’he California Archi- 


Bostwick Steel Lath, manufactured at Niles, | 
O., played a very prominent part : 

On Wednesday, January 26, 1898, an in- 
teresting test was made at Wells, Fargo & 
Co.’s new building, designed to show the| 
relative merits of different kinds of metal 


lath on wooden studs as a protection from fire | 


| — and incidentally to test a variety of cements, | 


concrete and metal partitions. 
Under the direction of G. W 
Percy & Hamilton, architects, a furnace had | 
been built of brick, 4’ wide, 8’ long, 2’ 6” high 
above the grate-bars with 1’ space under the 
grate-bars with air inlets all around. 
In the sides of this furnace were inserted | 
six panels 12” x 20” of various types of metal 
partitions, while the top of furnace was 3” 
thick, of cinder-concrete made in the propor- 
tions of one part Alsen’s Portland cement, two | 
parts sand and three parts of fine cinders. | 
For one-half of the top expanded metal was im- 
bedded in the concrete, and the other half had 
4” twisted iron rods placed 3” apart. Over | 
the centre of the furnace was a chimney 3’ x 
3’ and 8’ high, built with 2” x 4” O. P. studs 
with 2’ x 4” plate and sill, and with 2” x 4” 
bridging all around near the centre of height. 
In the centre of each of the four sides the 
studs were placed 16” on centres ; as is usual 
in frame buildings, the corners were formed | 


. Percy, ot 





flues extending to the cellar cannot at any 


with 2” x 4” studs. i 


}up on the studs and 6” 
This was plastered on two sides of the chim- 
|ney with Royal Cement Plaster, on one side 
with Anti-Caloric Boiler Covering and on the 
other with Alpine Cement Plastering. 
whole had been fairly well dried, when at 9.30 
A. M., a small fire was started with dry kind- 
ling and a light fire was kept up until 10 
o'clock, when a hot fire was made with dry 
Manzinita cordwood, fed in from both ends 
of the furnace. 
ing fire was maintained, with 
| times extending two or three feet above 
top of the chimney. 


crack in brickwork. 
had been loaded with 275 pounds to the square 


The lower end of the chimney was further 


protected with steel lathing nailed over the 
| three coats of mortar and extending about 8” 


under the concrete. 


The 


From this time on a hot, roar- 
the flames at 
the 


At 10.80 a. M. the brick furnace was cracked 


on both sides near the centre, also the concrete 
top on each side of the chimney and over the 


The cement top, which 
foot, now showed some deflection, while hot 
steam was being driven from the green lumber 
forming the chimney. 

At 10.45 a. M. the studs were scorched in 
places on each side and it appeared evident 
if the lumber was dry it would take fire. 

The first fire on the frame occurred at 10.47 


and at the cross bridging on the Roebling side. 


Fresh mortar was applied on the outside to 
stop the fire, and about five minutes later, or 
at 10.52, fire started on the side lathed with 


(Continued on page 3.) 
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Atlas: 


Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: 


HAVEMEYER BUILDING 
ST. PAUL BUILDING 
AMERICAN SURETY BLDG. 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN BLDGS. 


PORT AND ots ; be : 
perior to any importe 
CEMEN 


or Domestic Cement. 
Atlas Cement 

SINGER BLDG. 

UNIVERSITY CLUB | | Companye ~ 

N. Y. LIFE INS. BLDG. 


STANDARD OIL BLDG. 








143 LIBERTY STREET 
| NEW YORK 








the Bostwick Steel Lath, which was also ex- 
tinguished with mortar; at 10.58 fire started 
on the Expanded Metal side and was likewise 
extinguished. 

In no case had the plastering fallen from the 
laths and the hot fire was maintamed for 45 
minutes longer, when the frame being practic- 
ally burned out, water was turned on from a 
garden hose, the fire extinguished and the 
chimney pulled down. ‘The 
itself completely from the laths in the fall. 

The cement top, which had deflected about | 
}” with the heat and load, recovered itself to 
within ,';"" of a level line when the load was, 





plastering freed 


removed and the concrete cooled with water. | 
All the panels on the sides of the furnace | 
retained a large portion of the plastering on | 
the inside, while the outside showed no signs | 
of injury. [These were samples of 1}'' solid | 
partitions made with metal lath.} 
This test was witnessed by several promi- 
nent architects, a representative of the Under- 
writers and one of the Fire Wardens — and | 
while it may not have satisfied any one as to | 
the superiority of one kind of metal lathing 
over another it did show conclusively that any 
one of these metal laths, if properly put on | 
and properly plastered, will withstand an in- | 
tense heat for a long time. 


The following pointed editorial was clipped | 
from the well-known magazine, The Builders’ 
Weekly,” published at Worcester, Mass. 


METAL LATHING. 


There are many architects, builders and | 
large property-owners in New England who | 
do not realize the growing popularity of metal | 
laths, the reason for this being economy. ‘The | 
use of metal laths around stairways in business | 
office-buildings 
work, thus saving money. 


laths in all walls and ceilings 


does away with much brick- | 
The use of metal 


in Worcester | 


makes a third-class building rank as second | 


class, and the same is true in many other 


cities. 


adds something to the first cost, lower insur- | 
ance rates more than offset the difference in | 


cost. There is, as an illustration, a metal- 
lathed building in Worcester on which the 
fire-underwriters gave-a concession of 5 per 
Metal laths are 


cent in insurance rates. 


especially appropriate for large apartment- | 
buildings, and the demand for their use is | 


rapidly increasing. The price of metal lath- 
ing is not high, competition being brisk. 
Bostwick Steel Lath is superior to all others 
and costs less. 
Write for samples and prices. 
BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO., 
NILEs, O. 





While the liberal use of these laths | 
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ARVED 
BALUSTERS Oeanera S 


DETAIL WORK A SPECIALTY ~ 
COLUMNS BORED OR BUILT UP 
WRITE FOR PRICES Any Size Furnished up to oa 
AND CATALOGUE. 24 In. Diameter and 24FtLonq Co _ 



































RE DWOOD SHINGLES. 
Boston, MASS., Nov. 25, 1899. 
To THE EpitorRs OF THE AMERICAN AR- 
CHITEKCT : — 


| Others claim that re covering the surface 
| with marine or spar varnish, they retain their 
natural color and make a beautiful wall cover- 





ing. Clapboards and other outside finish can 


be treated in the same manner. 





Dear Sirs, — We are having some very in- 
} 


| teresting correspondence from some of our | 
| 


We are much gratified to receive such com- 


munications and to learn that Redwood is 


| becoming so popular with the architects and 


| customers relating to California Red wood | 


| Shingles. We enclose a copy of one of them. | 
| tedideve, 


} : , 
| we would advise that the builders use great 


ean In the matter of Redwood Shingles, 
HALLET & Davis Co., 
Piano Manufacturers. 


| Office and Factory, 
700 Harrison Ave. 


| care in laying them open a little in the joints, 
: | as they are very dry and make a much better 
Nov. 8, 1899. 
Boston, Mass. : 


Boston, MASS., 
| BARTLETT LUMBER Co., 
Gentlemen, — I enclose check in settlement | 
for bill for Redwood Shingles, and wishing to | 
express my satisfaction dictate this letter, and | 
| wish to say that the shingles you furnished | 1,000 Redwood Shingles will cover, will say 
me, which I had laid by the square, knocked | | that on plain surfaces it has been found that 

| out ~~ contractor. Ordinarily 1,000 shingles | 4+ 

lay a square, but I think the shingles aed 
| furnished more than filled the bill; in other | 
| words, it took less than one thousand shingles 
to cover the square, but I hold my carpenter 
'to the number of thousand shingles laid by 
jhim. He kicks, and I would like to know if | 
| you are willing to express an opinion whether | O 
jit is rulable to settle for more than the old | ° 
rule calls for, 1,000 shingles to 10-foot square. 


* _| roof by so doing. Care should also be exer- 


| cised to use either a galvanized nail or a cut 
| wrought nail in putting them on. 
surface that 


In the matter of amount of 


to the weather they will cover 100 sq. ft. 
ay" “ee “ “ “ ‘ 12 0 


5 Mt “ “ “ “ “ “ 13 


| 5y" “Oe “ “ “ 


“ “ “ “ 


14 45 “ 
“ l 57 
windows, 


should be 


irregular roofs with dormer 


hips and valleys, due allowance 


Yours truly, W. H. Keating. | made for waste in cutting. Our Redwood 

4’ to the weather 100 feet. | Shingles are all 16” long, which will allow 

| / 6 “ ‘ . ‘ . et 

4} 04 : |them to be laid 5” to the weather on roofs 
Aff ‘ “ ai 35 ce | 


| | and 6” on walls, and they make a much better 
When you want a piano, or any of your| : 
friends, address me personally and [ will give a 
you, as you have given me, “a good trade.” | the roofs and 5 
W. H. K. In addition to the many advantages herein 


| mentioned, we 


covering than the Eastern Cedar laid 4” on 


on walls. 


consider there is one other 
That is the 
Whilst Red- 


wood will burn when exposed to an intense 


Another party writes that he ordered 20 M, | which is of great importance. 


or the same amount of Redwood Shingles that | 
he would have required of the Eastern Cedar, | 
and had 4% of a thousand left which he! | heat, yet many instances have been related 
claims saved him about twenty dollars. Sev- 
eral claim that it cost at least twenty-five per 
cent less to lay the Redwood Shingles than | and did not ignite the shingles. 

the Eastern Cedar Shingles. Others claim} It is acknowledged by all who are familiar 
that they make a perfect wall shingle showing | with Redwood that it is superior to any other 
Several instances 


resistance of Redwood to fire. 


| where fire brands have fallen on dry roofs 


|covered with California Redwood Shingles 


no unsightly cracks between the shingles, as| wood for outside finish. 
is shown where Eastern Shingles are used.| have come to our attention of late where 
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ALSEN'S PORTLAND GEMENT 


Highest Quality, 


Most Reliable, 


Best Color, 


Most Enduring 


Surface, Createst Bulk to the Barrel. 





NOTABLE INSTANCES WHERE ALSEN’S CEMENT HAS BEEN USED BECAUSE OF ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. 


OHN THE DIVINE, N.Y. 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. 
AMERICAN SURETY CO.’S BUILDING, N Y. 


ELECTRIC R 


.R. SUBWAY, BOSTON. 
METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS, BOSTON. 
SEA WALL, LAKE FRONT, CHICAGO. 

BRIDGES OVER HARLEM RIVER, N.Y. 


THE U.S. NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, 
ACENTS AT BOSTON: 


WALDO BROS., 


New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 


102 Milk Street. 





Masonry in Modern Work. 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


Price, paper cover 


By R. GUASTAVINO, Architect. 


— — — ~ a _ 


30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 








Redwood has been used in place of more ex- 
pensive hard woods for interior finish, with 
great satisfaction. 

Office fixtures made of Redwood and fin- 
ished in its natural color can be seen at our 
offices at 53 State Street, Room 409. The 
wood from which these fixtures were con- 
structed has not been kiln-dried, and shows 
how well the wood stands finished up without 
kiln-drying. We shall be pleased to have 
any call who wish to examine the wood. We 
shall recommend in all instances where Red- 
wood is to be used for interior finish in build- 
ings heated by steam or hot air, that it be 
well kiln-dried to avoid any possibility of the 
joints opening. 

It is found by the finishers that Redwood 
takes stain the best of any wood that is now 
used for interior finish, and that it can be 
colored to imitate the more expensive woods 
very successfully. It takes the green color 
now so much used better than any other 
wood. We mention this, as many architects 
are anxious to get a wood that will take colors 
readily. 

Again thanking the architects and builders 
for the interest they have taken in Redwood, 
we remain, 

Very respectfully, 

BARTLETT LuMBER Co., 
53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


PAINT DON’TS. 


Don’t put paint on a rusty or a dirty roof. 

Use a steel brush or a stiff broom to clean 
the surfaces. 

Don’t expect one thick coat to answer as 
well as two thin coats. 

A thick coat doesn’t dry evenly or well. 
Brush the paint out well so as to make the 
coating even and thin, but not toothin. Then 
it will dry thoroughly, and the second coating, 
if applied in same manner, will cover all the 
hairline spaces left in putting on the first 
coating. 





Don’t use‘any oil but pure linseed oil. Up 
to date nothing better has been found than 
pure linseed oil, well seasoned. 

Boiled oil is better than raw, if you are sure 
of getting genuine boiled oil. Boiling the oil 
rids it of much of the water and non-drying 
matter that is found in raw oil. 

Don’t use driers if you use good boiled oil, 
nor even if you use raw oil, so long as the 
weather is dry. 

A good dryer, about a gill to the gallon of 
paint, may be added if the weather is threat- 
ening or if you must have the paint dry 
quickly. Don’t expect the paint to be dur- 
able if you burn out the oil with driers or 
turpentine. 

Oil does not dry by evaporation. It takes 
up oxygen from the air and is slowly con- 
verted into a tough, elastic, leather-like sub- 
stance of great durability. 

Don’t forget that surfaces properly painted 
with Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint have not 
required repainting in ten to fifteen years and 
The Morgan Iron Works, New York 
City, have exposed iron structures at their 
factory that were painted over twenty years 
ago and they don’t need repainting yet. Don’t 
forget that all the long-time records for dur- 
ability for graphite paint have been made by 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint. None of the 
imitations now in the market is old enough to 
“lift the cup.” 


DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY City, N. J. 


over. 


ROOF SNOW-GUARDS. 

Ir is conceded by every unprejudiced per- 
son that the Folsom method of preventing 
snow-slides from roofs of buildings is scienti- 
fically correct. 

To displace the guard-rail by so radical a 
departure from old methods means that the 
Folsom Snow-guards do not now and have 
never damaged or strained the slates. 

The Folsom method is so simple and effec- 
tive that it has many imitators, and guards 
claiming to be better, stronger and cheaper 
than *he Folsom are on the market. It is a 


poor year that does not bring forth one or 
more of them. 

Cheapness is a suspicious factor. 
inferiority and future expense. 

Good things are not given away; cheap 
things are not good; and cheap snow-guards 
are costly, a constant expense and annoyance, 

The Folsom Snow Guards insure your roof 
| against damage by yielding under excessive 
pressure without straining and damaging the 
slates, and we consider this feature of the 
snow-guards the most valuable,. for braced 
guards lift the upper and puncture the lower 
slates; a process that goes on year by year, 
causing a continued expense that is as need- 
less as it is exasperating. 

A roof may be protected by the Folsom 
method at a smaller cost than by the old- 
fashioned rail, more effectively and without 
injury to the softest slates. 

Bear in mind the Folsom Snow-guards do 
not strain the slates. 


FOLSOM SNOW-GUARD CO., 
116 SouTH St., Boston, Mass. 


It means 





NOTES. 


Ir would be impossible to find a more fas- 
cinating place in its line than the great fire- 
place establishment of W. H. Jackson & Co. 
It is a world of its own —a world of art and 
beauty applied to the creature comforts of 
existence. The fireplace and mantel arrange- 
ments enlighten one regarding the new 
fashions in a most satisfactory way. As a 
preéminent novelty may be noted the return 
of the old-fashioned Franklin stove, that some 
young people of to-day may have seen in their 
grandfathers’ houses. To those who have 
not, it may be described as a grate inclosed in 
a structure of iron or brass about three feet 
high; the top is a broad shelf, and there is a 
low, broad hearth. It is the most comfortable 
looking stove imaginable — a stove with “ at- 
mosphere” and individuality. A novelty, 
too, is the tile stove, for gas, in old Dutch 
fashion. This is intended primarily for tile 
bath-rooms, but is artistic enough for any 
room whose color scheme would harmonize. 

A superb mantel and fireplace is of petri- 
fied wood, veined and colored like Sienna 
marble, and as highly polished. The dimen- 
sions are on the amplest scale— 8’ 6” x 9’, 
The dark reds and browns of the petrified 
wood are exquisitely rich in coloring, and the 
straight lines on which the fireplace is built 
give a dignity that suggests old baronial halls 
and that sort of thing. — N. Y. Tribune. 
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“THE HOUSE ON THE ROCKS.” 


R. H. ROBERTSON, ARCHITECT. 
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Af® CHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 





(4 UMBIA UNIVE ‘RSIT 7, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

ScHooL or CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


HY** VARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Ett., Ete. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
M4S84cHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
‘DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Professor: F. W. Chandler, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


PRATT INSTITUTE. 
Ww. 5. Perry. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 


HARVARD | UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIO SOHOOL. 
Professor H. Langford Warren. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
[UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: N. Clifford Bicker. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
(CORNELL “UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: Charles Babcock. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ABT INSTITUTE 








SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Lonis J. Millet. 

LA FAYETTE, IND. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred. Morley. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
‘TULANE UNIVERSIT tir 
Professor : Wa. Woodward. 





JV HITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 
Boston. 
THE DAYTON AUTOMATIC 
ELEVATOR GATE CO. 


53 STATE STREET - - - 


32 SEARS STREET, Dayton, O. 


Furnish either full or half Automatic Gates on 


short notice. 


These Gates are attached to the wall of the 
elevator well, no part being on the elevator ex 
cept a small spring. 


Write us for prices on the best and cheapest Gate made. 
[00mMIS FILTERS. 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., 


New York Orricez, 
33 Church St., Havemeyer Building. — 


Sc. AIFE FILTE RS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 
tNO CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SINS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
STAINED GLASS & DECORATIVE WORK. 


Interior Decorations and work in American Mosaic ‘i3lass 
from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. English Painted Glass 
from the designs of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

Sole Agents for 
CLAYTON & BELL, GLASS STAINERS, LONDON 
61 Washington Square, South, New York, N. Y. 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PRICE - - $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws Co. 
Boston, MAS8s. 





A WHITE DRAWING-ROOSI 


Must be finished with the very best’‘enamel you can get. 


Interior Enamel. 
possible. 
finish in three or four days. 


For a very white room specify Whitest 
y } 


We recommend this as the whitest, most elastic and durable interior enamel 
It is free working, dries with a full and brilliant lustre, and can be rubbed to a dead | 
It will dry free from injury from dust in three or four hours. 


Where absolute whiteness is not needed, call for White Interior Enamel. 


Varnishes for all purposes. 


Booklet on request. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Y*gnish Maksrs2™4 45 Broadway, New York. 








FLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGI 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


OUR COLUMBIAN [IARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAIPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 


Samples and prices on application, 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


| Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 
N OW COMPLETE: 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
and the 
RENAISSANCE, 

By I. BUEHLMANN. 


yhoto-litho- 
graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive 


Seventy-five steel engravings and | 


text translated by G. A. Greene, $18 


The work is divided in three parts, which can 
be bought separate. 


Part I. The Orders of Columns (Vignola 
28 plates with text, $6.50. 

Part ll. Facades, Arches, Doors and 
Windows, 25 plates with text, 
$6. 

Part Ill. Development and Decoration of 


Rooms, $7.50. 


To purchasers of two of the three parts the 
remaining part will be sold at a reduced figure 
so that the total amount for the three parts will 
not exceed $18 —the price of the complete work 
— if purchased at once 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


PR IBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


.BLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97; 99, 101 and 103 East HOUSTON STREET, 


Established 1830, New YORK, 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...0.. 


2. 
O O 


© e) 


TANLEY'S 
TEEL ... 





O O 
© © 


O 


are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 











Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





SASH LOCKS 
[OC THE WINDOW.= 


wy yh ecoLogO UT= 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE : 


SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS E EVERY WHERE = 
TRIAL SAMPLE FRE = 
THE W.& ET. FITCH CO.NEW HAVEN, CONN. - 


SIMI TE eT 


Le 





TUE 





PST 





“La Constraction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, inclading postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J. S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





CLINTON 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 





WIR 
LAT FA 


WIRE-CLOTH 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 
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MANUFACTURERS ANDO 
IMPORTERS OF 


DRAWING MATERIALS and SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
127 Fulton Street - - - = NEW YORK, 
Branches: Chicago and St. Louis. 

We make and carry the most complete and best assorted 
stoc kin America, Our goods are recognized as the stand- 

ard of quality. They all bear our trade-mark and are 
" arranted by us, Our prices are reasonable. Our lavishly 
illustrated catalogue minutely and correctly describes our 
goods. It contains much valuable information Seat gratis 
on application. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.) 


Foundation: 
TOURER: 0 oc cove cocccccccvcsece 


Brown (Connecticut) 

Amherst Ohio.. 

Berea wy dee 

Berlin S ico ii 

cps cabesecchasshtacebou 

New Brunswick (Dorchester). . 
otedam Red 


eee ewww eee eeeeeee 





Carlisle. English............... 
Corse Hill (Scotch).............. 
Granite : (Maine) 
Limestone : 


rpel 
Bluestone : (# sq. /t.) 
anh ices ccceescdes acess 


eee eT eeeee eee Terre 


Fe, Tc 000006 es0ccesces 





Genuine Bangor................ 
Unfading black seisitiaiesdidatinweoe 
4 « 


Tiles, Am....2 
N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading 
Fire Clay Roof Tile on cars at fac. 





EE «Senasecendtnhebnet ones 
| ee ee 
Laths: 
DM ctbdae ovavedes Round Wood 
oy eee Becccsccce 
Shingles 
Pine, shaved.............. ? M.. 
Pine, sawed ° Men ee 
Spruce, sawed ............ ar 
Se 125. 
Cedar eplit ............... M.. 
Cedar sawed <.goe 
Cyrress, Split...... 7x2 * 


New York. Boston. 























(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 

a 4.00 P perch eS 
perce Consh 

@ 12% @ 150 lee tn 
$8 | Beak | | we x 
110 BC 105 

100@ 10@ 130 106@ 
He 9@ 100 + eR 
75@ 100 Be 9 e % 
7% @ 100 oe % 5S 1% 
oe 1% B@ 13% y+ ao 
@ 10 Be 9 + aE 
@ 130 @ 140 %@ 115 
@ @ 200 @ 14 
@ 16 @ 10% 125@ 13 
@ 16 @ 106 BS 106 
@ 60 He 105 
Ere vo ore 5@ 65 
6@ 123 | %@ 100 7%@ 8 

100 | Richmond 
%@ 1 
mn Le) 10 50 per ton. erch 450@ 5 60 
30@ 500 o@ 1% lin. th.10@ 95 
5@ 600 e@ % 37@ = «BO 
@ 15@ 250 — - 200@ 260 
@ @ 30 200@ 300 
12%@ 175 @ 20 17@ 30 
@ @ 400@ 450 
e @ 260@ 275 
e G @ 50 
e @ 400@ 600 
e @ 300@ 400 
e @ 20@ 300 
@ 225@ 300 
500@ 600 4%@ 525, 

500@ 600 550@ 650 ise 32 
500@ 600 550@ 6650 450@ 550 
@ 1000 1000@ 1100 1150@ 13 
— 475 > 4 400@ +4 
43@ 550 475@ 590 ‘ee oe 
600@ 850 600@ 850 swe 5% 
550@ $00 5506 80 650@ go 

° é 516e rt 
So | a ‘as °° 
6500 @ 7500 7000 @ 8000 “7780 @ 6. 
5500 @ 6000 65 00 @ 7000 33 008 43.50 
1800@ 2200 55.00 @ 6000 27 50@ 36 50 

@ 20 1900 @ 23 00 1500@ 21 50 
ealss@ 4 1500@ 1900 1150@ 1375 

HE 4 2300@ 3500 1400@ 29 00 

6 35 00@ 55 00 3000 @ 38 00 

@ 35 00 @ 5500 1400@ 2500 

6 3000 @ 3600 Not sold 

ARS ena 2500@ 3730 
1400@ 1600 2000 @ 2300 1500@ 21 50 
1200@ 1600 1500 @ 1800 14006 2000 
“3 21 00 2600 @ 5500 2250@ 3000 

@ 225@ 250 27%@ 300 

@ 350 300@ 3825 23906 235 
50 @ 600 a yee 
40 @ 500 @ 450 
150@. 200 150@ 200 
140@ 160 3506 400 30” $35 @ 40 

@ 600 {er 8@21 

e 300@ 49 ~ Be i 

1800 @ 2000 5006 650 11006 
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THE OLD COMPARED WITH THE NEW 
O 


The credit belongs to the Welch of first making Roofing Plate, which has performed 
so large a part in sheltering humanity for so many years. The old Welch method of 
making Tinplate was an honest one, but it had its crudities and imperfections. 

The art of making the best Tinplate has progressed, as have all other arts, so that the 
best product of to-day is superior to that made by the old Welch method. The superiority 
of the best modern plate lies largely in the thoroughly even distribution of the coating 
metal over the black sheet. This is an important thing for every buyer or user of Tinplate 
to know. 

Messrs. Merchant & Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, New York and Chicago, manufacturers 
of High Grade Roofing Plates, who ‘have for so long a time made a specialty of the highest 
grade of plates, have contributed some valuable literature on this material within the last 
year, viz., their booklet, “How Roofing Tin is Made” and “How a Tin Roof Should Be 
Laid,” but not less interesting and valuable is their latest issue, entitled “Not Equally as 
Good, But Positively Better,” which minutely describes the difference between their method 
of making plates and the old Welch method. It will afford them pleasure to mail any 
one or all three of these little works to any name and address sent them to Philadelphia, 


QUQZ OF C2 OX OX OX OY @2 OF OX OX 












New York, or Chicago. 





USE THE NEW MODEL.”. .’. 
FOLSOM’'S 


Patent Snow Guards, 


BECAUSE THEY DO NOT INJURE ROOFS. 


This is very important. Imitations that strain 
the slates are frequently substituted. 
What do you think of the Shull’s Patent 
Overhead Sash Pulley ? Our catalogue de- 
scribes it. 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARD COMPANY 


178 Devonshire St. - - BOSTON. 
100 Park Place - - NEW YORK. 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman, 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK City. 





ERSPECTIVES KENDERED 
tN PEN-AND-INK AND WATERB-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 





MASON SAFETY TREAD. 
UNWEARABLE. NON-SLIPPING. 
The approved stair covering. Refer to Brooklyn 
Bridge and Boston Subway. For information address 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., 40 Water Street, 
BOSTON. . 





Cc. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 


The Winslow Bros. Company, 
Chicago. 





chs 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 








om 








Fence. Residence of Mr. Chas. Counselman, Chicago. 


LUDLOW SAYLOR WIRE CO. ‘7 "tvs, mo. 





Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, 
D tor Metal Work in Brass, 
= Wire and Wrought-tIron, 
b a Office and Bank Railings, 











s Wire and Iron Fences, etc. 
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PITT FOLDING GATE FOR PASSENGER 


SAN Zan - 
Ges 


=D) 


a ee 
P24 


ELEVATOR. 
































PITT FOLDING GATE FOR STORE ENTRANCE. 
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PITT FOLDING GATE FOR HATCHWAYS. 


VILLIAM R. eee 





BOSTWICK PATENT STEEL FOLD- 
ING GATE, USED FOR PROTEC- 
TION OF BAY WINDOWS IN 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


No.g28 SBOSTWICK PATENT FOLDING 
ELEVATOR GUARD. 
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WILLIAM F. GoopWIN, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, 


<Soa=—_NEW COLORS 


o IN. 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


ROCK GRAY: A soft and exquisite dark gray, like field stone, but with a warm 
undertone to relieve it from sombreness. Less hackneyed than the silver grays, 
and susceptible to very artistic treatment. Produced by Special No. 1473. 


SPRING FOLIAGE GREEN: A bright, fresh green, like the tone of the grass 
and leaves in May- Very effective where a bright, soft green is desired. 
Produced by Special No. 1458. 


PINE NEEDLE BROWN: A reddish=brown, the shade of old pine needles, mak= 
ing a very good roof or wall color. Gives a quiet but warm effect, “en masse.” 
Produced by Special No. 1262. 


ANY OTHER COLORS MADE ON REQUEST. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE SHINGLES. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturery BOSTON, MASS. 


215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





AGENTS: V.H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charlies J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
C. H. Brown & Co., Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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From The Builder. 


THE CASTLE OF HAARZUYLENS, HOLLAND. 





RESTORED BY DR. CUYPERS, ARCHITECT. 
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Af{Sharp Point can be kept on 
EEG © amare. PTNGILG over mie... 


see They Write Smoothest and Last the Longest .... 


_ Hy If not familiar with them mention American Architect and Building News, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY ~- 7 JERSEY CITY, N. Jz 


priczible Door and Shutter Co, Masstcwren of 


Partitions 


tpeors FLEXIPOLD SPECIALTIES. 9 iteiro5%s, ec 


Simple in construction. Easy to operate. Nosprings, weights or cords. 


Main Office; WORCESTER, MASS, 











Send for illustrated 


catalogue. New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 





ES FD i868 


SRW UG HAVES = NGI 


} 7 
Tl- BT AVE. LP RS Gans) | XE NEW YORK. 


__ FIRE — PROOF. CONSTRUCTION—“S@#—_ 














BOSTWICK STEEL LATH. The Best wetal Lath on 


ACME METAIZ CORNER S&TRILYF, 
The Best Metal Corner Bead on the Market. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


Boston Agency. WALDO BROS., 102: Milk St. Bostwick Steel Lath Co., hi'es, Chio. 
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1.5ROOKSECO. CLEVELAND. 


e is FLOOR8SIDEWALK LIGHTS. 
MOF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
BRO SEND 6" (CATALOGUE. 






NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFINC 


as*h5h Sige, WORKS, 
1852. 13 Post Cffice Sq., BOSTON. 
rpora Originators of Felt Roof- 

Incorporated ing in New Engiand. 


apital. $ 80006 Inventors and only Manu 
—= facturers of the Celebrate 

LEVI LWILLCUTT, Pres? 

Epu™ C.DAVIS.Treast 


‘BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





Heliotype Printing (}o., 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


© PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH, 
pHOTO-GOLOR-LITHOGRAPH. 
2 | PHOTO-GELATINE. 
PHOTO-GRAVURE. 

o | PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 


PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 














For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents, 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., . 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


Specify the Best 


Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 




















ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND OSBORN’S HAS STOOD 
P BEST TRIED GUARANTEED THE _TEST 
BRANDS IN ic OF TIME 
THE COUNTRY OLD STYLE AND WEAR 











Ic OR I= 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Proces:; Redipped 
by Hand Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best Working Quality of Stec|. 


= J.-M. & L.A. OSBORN, Cleveland ana Columbus, Ohio 
HITCHINGS & Ci Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS _....neueuummm. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 








The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 





This Trade-Mark 


stands for the best Roofing Tia 
made— 


“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” 
This brand has been so made for 


sixty-nine years, in the same old 
fashioned way. Its materials are 
the Best. It has always been the 
best, and it is the best to-day. 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








S. J. PARKHILL & Co. 
PRINTERS 


226 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Book and Miscellaneous Printing 
lilustrated Trade Catalogues 
Town Histories and Genealogies 
Mercantile and Commercial Printing 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping 

With all the most approved modern machinery and 
material in each department, the excellence of the work at 
fair prices is assured. 

WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE A SPECIALTY 

Information regarding work in any department will at all 
times be cheerfully and promptly furnished, either person- 
ally or by correspondence. 
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ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


JENKINS’ AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


———- with Drip-pipe Connections insure perfect circulation. 
You are not annoyed with escaping steam or dripping 
of water. They are stamped with our Trade-Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, (Giicato® buicaperbra. 





WHHL E JEMRINS a 





JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 


WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
[Pesees & Co.. N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y¥.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES : nite Babb, Cook & Willard, N. te : Bruce Price, N.Y. :'R.M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 
(Bouks'e I Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, | Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 


To the Architect and Builder: = 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 





you will use them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to anything yet made. 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination” explains the subject thoroughly. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS C0., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 





SPRING HINGES 


WW 


CTICALLY NBREAKABLE” 
SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 


mapE Of WROUGHT STEEL .BRONZE & BRASS neu 
For sale by Dealers in Builders Hardware. 























having established a special 


Department of Decoration 


are now prepared to undertake the decorating and fur- | 
nishing of residences and buildings. | 

An exclusive stock of domestic and imported | 
Carpets, Rugs, Wall Papers, Textile Fabrics, Furniture, | 
Curtains, etc., together with fine examples of Ceiling | 
and Wall Decoration in color and relief, Cabinet Work, | 
Leaded Glass, etc., is offered for inspection. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 
WORK EXECUTED PROMPTLY 


Broadway § loth Street 


NEW YORK 


























ASPHALT Roors, ’ 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals 
Warehouses, Stables, Gellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - New YorE. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
ke National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


=e 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


TH 
WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 
y Rt i | [Pe Wood Floors 5-16 and 


Ne 7-8 inch thick. 
| Ne of \ i Solid a - Ayan ed and Grooved 


| 4 piece. 
| PE Be 8 5 ‘aeaae on applica 
= — i lished 1867. 


Lf tion. Estab’ 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Pure Ready-mixed Paints. 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments. ‘They are not 
“Chemical,” “Rubber,” ‘‘Patent,” or 
“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 



















Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 


Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Tllustrations, on request. 








White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan. 





HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
.. AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 








ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
{O01 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Masonry in 
Modern Work—=« 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARcHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD &@ BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway -<- - - New York City. 
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HIGH GRADE INSULATIONS 


FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


FAG-SIMILE OF LABEL 
APPEARING On 


Endorsed by Leading Architects 


To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 
or “85% Carb. Magnesia” 








EACH SECTION, 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER « = PA. 



























ROBERT A. KEASBEY 
83 Warren St. - NEW YORK 




















The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 


STEAM PIPES | 
BOILERS, &c. &c. eee 
aahoel 7 

& FIRE-PROOF. be 4 
H.W. JONNR REG er i 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO - PHILE Ss aa IP San leh-age), | 
wan CREE 





Advance Subscription Rates. 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $3.50. 
imperial Edition, $10.00 per year; six months, 6.00. 
International Edition, per year in advance, 25.00. 


ee 


quarterly “ 26.00. ASBESTOS MATERIALS. MUU RONDE Bae : 
[Foreign Postage Extra.] ROOFING MATERIALS, DiSstena lee Nl Pasir es : 


Fi a3” Payment should be made to American Archi- 
- tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


— 


Morse, Williams & Co., iN 


BUILDERS OF 


TI Wh | :: High Grade :: | 
|, VA ORS | PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. | | 
ZL AL I (Over 11,000 in operation.) i 


WEST END TRUST BUILDING, BROAD ST, : 
AND SOUTH PENN SQUARE, 


PHILADELPHIA, ~ - PHA, 








4 Address all business correspondence to 
) the publishers direct. 


OPPs: | 








ees 


Advertising Agents: 
t New York City : — 
i H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 





Chicago and the Central States : — 
A. B. Titcomb, 177 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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H. B. Smith Co. Mulder, New Baltimore, N. Y. on 
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637,440. SAFETY ATTACHMENT FOR ELEVATORS. 
— Hugh Baines, New York, N. Y. 

637,475. Fire-Escarpre.—Charles W. Needham, 
Washington, D.C. ; 

637 496. SAFETY DEVICE FOR ELEVATORS,—Cyrus ; 


Reported for the American Architect & Building News. 
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ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


jie general offices of the J. Riely Gordon Co., 
architects, have been moved from San Antonio, 
lex., to their building, corner Main and Field Sts., 
Dallas, Tex., where they will be pleased to receive 
catalogues and samples. 1249 





W. Baldwin, Yonkers, N. Y. 

637,497. Lock.—Oscar H. Burden and Samuel 
Lovatt, Pilot Bay, Can. 

637.502. REVERSIBLE WINDOW.—Geo. O. Dean, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

637,506. LocK-JOINT FOR IRON CONSTRUCTIONS. 
— Daniel Fries, Cincinnati, O. 
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ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Cambridge, Mass.- A.W Lorgfellow,arch’t, Tre- 
mont Building, Boston, has aiawn plens ior the 
new Semitic Museum, which willle Luilt cp Divin- 
ity Ave., near the Agassiz Mureum. ‘Ihe buildisg 
will cost $50,000, and is the giit of Jacob A. Schiff, 

‘of New York. 
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Baffalo, N. ¥.— Architects Metzger & Greenfield 
have prepared plans for the erection of a three- 
story brick apartment-house at the southwest 
corner of Prospect Ave. and Maryland St. The 
structure will have all modern improvements and 
will cost about $25,000. 

Henry W. Brown will build a two-story frame 
hotel, 30’ x 63’, at the southwest corner of Main St. 
and Hertel Ave., to cost $6,000. ’ 

Architect George J. Metzger has completed his 
plans for the conversion of the oid 7ith Regiment 
armory into a convention hall. The alterations 
will cost between $5,000 and $10,000. 

Cedartown, Ga.—A cotton-miil to cost $150,000 
will be erected by asyndicate of which M. O. Berry, 
Columbus, O., is president, and Wm. Parker, mgr. 

Clinton, Ia.—The managers of Agatha Hcspital are 
stated to have decided to erect a $30,000 building. 

Coshocton, O.— Plans are being prepared by Ar- 
chitect H. C, Lindsay, Zanesville, for a three-story 
brick apartment-building, 66’ x 100’, to cost $18,- 
000, to be erected in the spring. 

Danielson, Conn.—The congregation of St. James’s 
Church i- stated to have deciued to erect a $25,000 
editice. Rev. Mr. Guinet, pastor. 

Denver, Col.— The Armory Committee of the State 
Military Board has approved the plans of the F, E. 
Edbrooke Architectural Co., People’s Bank Build- 
ing, for an armory, to cost about $50,000. 

Detroit, Mich.— Rogers & McFarlane have pre- 
pared plans for a three-story brick dwelling for the 
Detroit Stamped Ware Co., foot of Summit Ave.; 
cost, $30,000. 

N. Wardrop has prepared plans for improving 
and modernizing the stores 9 11 Monroe Ave., for 
General Duftieid. 

Joseph E. Millis has prepared plans for a two- 
story brick factory to be built on Pine St., near 
Grand River Ave.; cost, $10,000. 

The Controller of the City of Detroit has been 
authorized to issue bonds to the amount of $150,- 
00) for the erection and equipment of an aquarium 
on Belle Isle Park. Philip H. A, Balsley is Chair- 
man of the Board of Park Commissioners. 

Roge *s & McFarlane have prepared plans for an 
addition to the Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling 
Mills; cost, $8,000. 

The Board of Education have instructed their 
architects to prepare plans for a new high school 
to be built in the eastern part of the city; cost, 
about $150,000. Malcomson & Higginbotham, ar- 
chitects. 

E. C. Van Leyen is preparing plans for a three- 
story apartment-house to be located on Alexandrine 
Ave., near Woodward; cost, $10,000. 

Architect Van Leyen is also preparing plans for 
the conversion of the building 15 Cadellac Sq. into 
a Turkish baths establishment; cost, $8,000. 

Crosman, Gregory & Co. will build a two-story 
brick apartment-house on Blane Ave.; cost, $10,- 
000. 

Eau Claire, Wis.— The County Board voted to 
erect a County Insane Asylum, to cost $75,000. 

Fall River, Mass.— A new thread mill with a capa- 
city of 100,000 spindles, which will employ nearly a 
thousand hands, will be builtin this city at a cost 
of about $2,000,000 by the thread trust, known as 
the American Thread Co. William Greene, of 
Holyoke, the supervising engineer of the trust, will 
have charge of building the new manufactory. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Hopson Hofencamp 
Co. have had plane prepared for a four-story brick 
and stone factory on Campon St.; cost, $15,000. 
Wm. G. Robinson, architect. 

jreen Bay, Wis.— Eastern capitalists propose to 
erect a beet-sugar factory here, to cost $400,000. 

Great Falls, Mont. — W. G. Conrad has accepted 
plans of Bell & Kent, architects, of Helena, fora 
bank and office building. It will be two-story, 50/ 
x 150’, of common and pressed brick and native 
stone; cost, $35,000 

Holyoke, Mass. — Plans have been prepared by J. 
J. Kirkpatrick for a four-story apartment-house 
to be erected for Frank Langelier at the corner of 
Cabot and Maple Sts. 

Hadson, Wis. — The County Board voted to erect 
a court-house, sheriff's residence and jail, at a cost 
of not to exceed $50,000. A committee on plans 
and specifications will report in a few days, 

Kalispell, Mont.— The County Board has adopted 
plans submitted by Bell & Kent, architects, of 
Helena, for the Flathead County court-house. It 
will be two-story, 65 x 80’, of common and select 
brick, with native stone; cost, $35,000. Contract 
not let. Thesame architects will furnish the plans 
for the county jail. It will be two-story, 35’ x 60’, 
of common brick, native stone, shingled roof, 
steam heat; cost, $15,000. Contract not let. 

Manett, Mo.—Plans have been prepared for a two- 
story brick and stone bank, office and store build- 
ing for Robert Johnson. It will be 75’ x 130’, and 
have composition roof; cost, $12,000. 

Manistee, Mich.— Architect Liebert, of Milwau- 
kee, has plans for remodelling a business block 
owned by G. Kitzinger, to cost $15,000. The same 
architect has prepared plans for a factory building 
for Logemann Bros., on Oregon St., between Clin- 
ton and Reed, to be 45’ x 60’, three-story, brick; 
cost, $10,000. 

Mayfield, Ky.—It is stated that plans are being 
prepared by Wm. L. Brainerd, of Paducah, for a 
$20,000 hotel. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Martin Estate has decided 
to make interior alterations to the Iron Block, at 
the corner of Wisconsin and E. Water Sts.; coat, 
about $75,000. Courtenay & Tibbite, agents. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association will 
erect a new building on Jackson St. The new 
building will be 60’ x 120’, six stories high, con- 
structed of brick, and cost about $40,000. 

St. Vincent Polish Catholic Church is having 
plans drawn for a new building, Romanesque in 
style, 75’ x 1%, with a spire 205 feet high; cost, 
$50,000. 
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Architect Liebert has completed plans for a $50,- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


000 business block to be erected at Buffalo and | 


Broadway, by E. Von Baumbach. 


story and basement, 80’ x 120’, of buff St. Louis 
pressed brick and red sandstone trimmings. 

The Milwaukee Wagon Iron Co. has removed 
from Racine to St. Paul Ave., between 19th and 
20th. Improvements and additions to cost $20,000 


will be made. 


| 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The city has purchased a lot | 
on the top of the hill on Kenwood Boulevard, and | 
will have plans prepared for the erection of an 


engine-housge. 


It will be of a modern style of 


architecture, and be in conformity with the class 
of residences already located adjacent; estimated a York, N. Y.— Deputy Fire Commissioner Jas. 


cost, $15,000. 


Missoula, Mont. — E. L. Bonner has bad plans pre- 
pared by A. J. Gibson, architect, for a store and | 


apartment building. 





It will be three-story, com- | 
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mon brick, 40’ x 119, with granite trimmings, tin 
roof; cost, $25,000. 


It will be five-| New Haven, Conn.—The Ya‘e Corporation have de- 


cided upon plans for the new University buildirgs. 
Of the designs offered by six competing architects, 
those submitted by Carrétre & Hastings, of New 
York, were accepted. There are to be two large 
halls, one for alumni reunions and the other for 
university gatherings. This second hall is to have 
a seating capacity of 3,000. There is also to bea 
university dining hall which will be somewbat 
larger than the Memorial Hall at Harvard. This 
will be one of the most important building opera- 
tions in the history of Yale. 


ully believes that the city should own all) build- 
ings and sites which are used by the Fire Depart- 
ment. He intends to ask the next Legislature for 
an appropriation of $300,000 with which to provice 
buildings for the fire companies in Brooklyn and in 


an Period.” 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Queens which are now occupying leased buildings, 
and buildings for a half dozen new companies that 
the increase in population makes imperative. He 
gives as his reasons the unsanitary condition of 
some of the rented buildings, and the exorbitant 
rents paid in some instances. 

Northfield, Minn.—The Building Committee for 
St. Olaf College has decided to erect a large addi- 
tion to the main building, containing recitation 
rooms and a chapel with seatings for 500. A dor- 
mitory to accommodate 250 will be erected. 

Ogden, Utah. —A large tin-can manufacturing in- 
dustry is to be established here, and will occupy a 
large fireproof brick building, work on which is to 
be commenced soon. The enterprise will involve 
an expenditure of about $150,000. L. B. Adams is 
general manager of the company. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Architect Henry D. Daget an- 
nounces that his designs won the competition for 
the improvements to the property at 1411-1413 Arch 
St., recently purchased by the Catholic Philopat- 
rian Literary Institute, and to be occupied by 
them as their club-house. The plans contemplate 
the erection of a large assembly-room in the rear, 
and the present building consisting of four stories, 
will be remodelled so as to meet all the require- 
ments of first-class club apartments. 

The Arrott Steam Power Mills Co. are arranging 
to improve their plant at the northwest corner of 
Coral and Taylor Sts., Kensington. Four stories 
will be added to the present mil] and a five-story 
picker house built. This will give the structurea 
frontage of 256 feet on Taylor St. and 45) feet on 
Coral St. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital, which recently ac- 
quired the property at the southeast corner of 8th 
and Spruce Sts., will have considerable alterations 
made preparatory to utilizing the building as a 
nurses’ home. The rear buildings will be torn 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
down and a stable erected. Addison Hutton is 
making the plans. 
Doyle & Doak are drawing plans for a one-story 
brick power-house, 97’ x 122’ 7’, fcr the American 
Railways Co., at Bridgeton, N. J. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — Press reports state that Andrew 
Carnegie has approved the plans for enlarging the 
Carnegie Library, at a cost of $1,750,000. W.N. § 
Frew, Chmn. Bd. Trus. 


Rock Island, 111.—J. J. La Velle, Dr. R. M. Pearce 
and others of the Rock Island Club, are on acom- | g 
mittee appointed to investigate the matter of erect- 
ing an opera-houre, at a probable cost of $50,000. | 

San Diego, Cal. — Geo. W. Hazzard will build a! s 
$12,000 brick block. 

South Ambler. Pa.— The Keasbey & Mattison Co., 


— —_-———_ 
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of Ambler, have begun grading the ground between 
Maple and Chestnut Sts., for the erection ofa large 
building, 60’ x 298’, fronting on the former street 
to be used as an asbestos factory. At present it is 
designed to be only one story, but the plans cal) 
for a five-story building of stone and iron, covering 
the whole square, and costing probably $50,000, 


pencer, Ia. — Bonds to the amount of $50,000 will 
be issued for the erection of a new court-house for 
Clay County. 


tockbridge, Mass. — The contract to build a $12.- 
000 cottage for Dr. Haven has been awarded to 
Osteyer Bros., of Pittsfield. 


t. Joseph, Mo.—The St. Joseph Commercial Club 
is considering the erection of a $50,000 convention 
hall. 
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St. Louis, Mo. — Plans bave been drawn fora brick 

~ and stone school-building to cost $100,000. It will 
be three stories high with a deep basement, and 
will have 25 class rooms. It will, it is said, be the 
handsomest building of the kind in St. Louis. 

St. Paul, Minn.— Hennessy & Cox secured the 
general contract to erect the factory building for 
the American Hoist & Derrick Co., at 63 S. Robert 
St. It will be of brick, composition roof, three 
stories, 60’ x 100’, mill construction; cost, $20,000. 

e Haute, Ind. — Press reports state that a new 

ied C. A. building, to cost about $50,000, will be 
erected in this city. 

ton, D. C.—Col. Theodore A. Bingham, 

ba mn ee Be of Public Buildings and Grounds, 

by request of Senator Cullom, is making an estim- 

ate of the cost of a suitable addition to the White 

House, and it is now believed by many officials 

that the prospects of an enlargement of the execu- 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


tive mansion are better than ever before. With 
$1,000,000 Colonel Bingham says he could place the 
executive mansion in keeping with the needs of a 
big and rich country. It is not known what form 
the plans will take, but it is agreed that the present 
structure shall be substantially preserved. 

A syndicate of prominent New York capitalists 
are considering the erection of a new theatre in 
this city. The work of construction is expected to 
commence nextspring. The plans will be prepared 
by Mr. Robert Head, of this city, and Mr. James 
McElfatrick, of New York City. The building will 
be erected on the stee] framework plan and will be 
absolutely fireproof. It will cover an area 105’x 
200°. The new play-house is estimated to cost 
$250,000, and it is hoped to have it completed for 
the opening of the dramatic season of 1900. 

Watertown, N. Y. — The Supervisors are consider- 
ing the matter of erecting an addition to the court- 
house, to cost about $25,000. 
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ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 
New York, N. Y.— Grand St., Nos. 107-113, 8 e cor. 
Mercer St., six-st’y extension, 22/ x 95’; $48,060; o., 
Jas. R. Roosevelt Estate, 23 W. 26th St. 
APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


New York, N. ¥.— £. Thirtieth St., No. 135, five- 
st’y st. front flat, 20’ x 88” 9”; $20,000; o., Esther 
B. Wolfe, 106 E. 31st St. 

Seventy-fisth St ,3 six-st’y & base. bk. & st. flats 
& stores, 25/ x 88’; $75,000; 0., Louis Lese, 115 
Broadway; a., Geo. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

One Hundred and Twenty-second St., ns, 100’ w 
Mt. Morris Ave., six-st’y bk. & st. flats, 50’ x 84’; 
$85,000; o., Etta Blinn, 255 W. 116th St. 

One Hundred and Twenty-fourth St., n 8, 100’ w 
Amsterdam Ave., 2 six-st’y bk. bachelor aparts., 
50’ x 90’ 11/7; $160,000; o.. Wm. Preuss, Jr., 2750 
Broadway; a., Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 125th St. : 

Eagle Ave.,n e cor, 16lst St., six-st’y bk. flat & : 
store, 25’ x 95/; $25,000; 0., MacDonald & Thomas, 
r. Wall St.; a., W. C. Dickerson, 149th St. & 3d 

ve. 

E. Ninetieth St., No. 192, nr. 1st Ave., 3 five-st’y 
bk. & st. flats, 25’, 25/ 4” x 80’; $74,000; o., Herb & 
Seitz, 471 E. 90th St. 

CHURCHES. 

New York, N. ¥.— Melrose Ave., 8 w cor. 151st St., 
two-st’y bk. church, 51/ 8’ x 122’; $30,000; o., Church 
Immaculate Conception, 150th St. & Melrose Ave.: 
a., A. F. A. Schmitt, 604 Courtlandt Ave. 

HOTELS. 

New York, N. Y.— W. Central Park, n cor. 70th 
St., fifteen-st’y bk. & st. skeleton construction 
apartment hotel, 100’ x 150’; $700,000; o., The Aetna 
Real Estate Co., 1270 Broadway. 

HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass. — Cunard St., Nos. 37-41, 3 dwells., 
23’ x 51’, flat roofs, hot water; $24,000; o., J. Shool- 
man; a., C. A. Halstrom. 

Montebello Road, nr. Walnut Ave., 2 dwells., 34/ 
x 41’, 36 x 38’, pitch roofs, furnaces; $15,000; o. & 
b., Osear Johnson: a , G. A. Fuller. 

Maxwell St., nr. Evans St., 24-st’y dwell., 26” x 
A roof, furnace; $5,500; 0., B. F. MeKechnie; 
a., J. G. Eaton. 

Columbus Ave., Nos. 772-76, 3 three-st’y dwells., 
23’ x 51’, flat roofs, hot water; $27,000; 0., J. Shool- 
man; a., C. A. Halstrom. 

Quincy St., nr. Magnolia St., dwell., 24’ x 42/, 
Sener $5,000; o., B. A. Dyer; a., S. Rantin & 

D. 

Newton, Mass.— Hammond St., two-st’y dwell., 41’ 
x 61’, steam; $22,300; o., Mrs. T. CO. Wales; b., Mc- 
Neil Bros.; a., Winslow, Wetherell & Bigelow, 





Boston. 

Montvale Road, two-st’y dwell., 34’ x 36’, furnace; 
$6,000; 0.. Dr. Abbott; b.,S. G. Steeves; a., Ken- 
dall, Taylor & Stevens, Boston. 

Commonwealth Ave., 2 two-st’y dwells., 31’ x 40’, 
furnace; $16,000; o., Annie C. McKay; a. & b., Me- 
Kay Bros. 
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THE KENNEY FLUSHOMETER 


Ani ing enious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of noisy 
and di rty overhead flush-tanks. [t has passed the experimental period; 

can be adapted to conform to almost every conceivable requirement, and the 
only system that will operate successfully at all times one or any number of 
closets under the varying conditions of water pressure. No Cup Leathers 


or Springs. 


SIMPLE, SURE* AND SANITARY 


| 








ows” 
_— ——> 


Showing applica T H E K EN N EY 


tion of 
Flushometer. 


Endo:sed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 
Write for Catalogue and List of Insta!jations. 





Cco., 72-74 Trinity Place, 
NEW YORK. 
Patented. 





The Monarch Water Heater . 


FURNISHES HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 
AT ANY MOMENT, DAY OR NIGHT.... 


Open a Hot Water faucet anywhere in the house, 
and this act instantly turns on the gas at the heater. 
As there is no storage, the water is heated as it passes 
through the coil, furnishing a constant stream of hot 


water in any quantity desired. The instant the water 
is turned off, the gas is shut off likewise. The hot water 
is always fresh, and can be used for cooking or any pur= 


pose. Write the 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 


For information and catalogue. 

















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Houses Continued.) 

New York, N. Y.— 4. Forty-ninih St., No. 43, five- 
st’y bk. & st. dwell., 21’ x 76’ 6/’; $30,000; o., Mrs. 
A. P. Henry, 6 E. 58th St.; a., Barney & Chapman, 
144 W. 34th St. 

W. Forty-ninth St., No. 41, four-st’y & base. bk. 
& st. dwell., 20’ x 78’; $28,000; o., Chas. Buek, 109 
W. 42d St.; a., Chas. Brendon, 109 W. 42d St. 

EB. Eighty- -sivth St., No. 15, four-st’y bk. & st. 
dwell., 25 x 100’ 8”; $25, 000; a., J. R. Abney, 317 
Lexington Ave.; a., Grosvenor Atterbury, 25 W. 
32d St. 

OFFICE-BUILDINGs. 

New York, N. ¥.— Cedar St., Nos. 51-55, fourteen- 
st’y bk. & st. office-building, 65/ 4’’ x 73’ 6”; $450,- 
000; o., Mutual Life Ins. Co., 32 Nassau St.; a., 
Clinton & Russell, 32 Nassau St. 


STABLES. 
New York, N. Y.— Becker Ave., n w cor. Fulton 
St., Wakefield, two-st’y fr. stable & carriage-house, 
75’ x 100’; $5,000; 0., Jas. A. Varian, on premises, 


STORES. 

New York, N. Y.— Boston Road, nr. 169th St., five- 
st’y bk. & st. stores & flats, 50’ x 67’; $30,000; o., 
M. F. Crockett, 625 Madison Ave. & 65 E. 59th St. 

Sixth Ave., nr. 21st St., six-st’y bk. & st. ware- 
house & store, 197’ 6/7 x 200’; $750,000; o., Adams & 
Co., on premises; a., De Lemos & Cordes, Fulton 
& Nassau Sts. 

E. Twenty-second St., No. 11, eight-st’y bk. lofts, 
stores & offices, 26’ 2’ x 80’ 9/7; $90,000; o., Wm. H 
Stearns, 7 W. 118th St.; a., Chas. A. Rich, 35 Nassau 
St. 

TENEMENT-HOUSES, 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— NV. Oxford St., n 8, 374" w Myrtle 
Ave., four-st’y bk. tenement, 28’ x 62! 4"; $9,500; 
o., Chas. H. Rathmeyer, 110 N. Oxford St. 

New York, N. ¥.—James St., Nos. 48-50, six-st’y 
bk. tenement & store, 40’ x 50’ 3/7; $10,000; o., Ann 
Brown, 44 Madison St. 

Second St., No. 128, six st’y & base. bk. & st. flat 
& store, 25’ x 89/, 1u0’, 107’ 2/7; $28,000; o., Julius 
Dreyfus, 324 W. 59th St. 

Broome St., n e cor. Pitt St., six-st’y bk. flat, 44” 
8’ x 50’; $34,000; 0., M. Silverson, 222 E. 103d St. 


WAREHOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Thirty-ninth St., 8 8, 494! w 2d 
Ave., 2 three-st’y bk. warehouses & coffee roasting 
houses, 60/ x 88’, tar & gravel roof; $15,000; 0., Edw. 
Dannemiller, Canton, O.; b., M. E. O’Connor, 521 
Willoughby Ave. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Fulton St., n 8, 423' 6’ e Sack- 
man St., one-st’y fr. boxing arena, 54’ x 93’, gravel 
roof, steam heat; $12,500; 0., Herbert Dosey, 1580 
Pacific St.; a., H. E. Funk, 1561 Broadway; b., A 
Zink, 163 N. 3d St. 


COMPETITIONS. 


brick and stone city- -ball, to cost about $35. 000, ‘to ‘be 
built on Fairfax Sq. T he court- room, judges’ room, 
jary room, counci) chamber, etc., will be on the first 
floor; a theatre, with a seating capacity of 800 on the 
second floor. 1248 








PROPOSALS. 

OURT-HOUSE. 

[At New Martinsville, W. Va.} 

Sealed bids will be received by the Clerk of Wetzel 
County until December 6, for the erection and 
completion of a two-story brick and stone court- 
house for Wetzel County, according to plans and 
specifications prepared by W. Chamberlin & Co., 
architects, ee, Tenn. 1250 


LECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 
{At Christianburg, Va.} 
Sealed bids will be received December Ist for the 
construction of an electric-light plant to cost $10,- 
000. GEO. W. WALKER, clerk. 1251 











UDITORIUM. 
[At Topeka, Kan.} 
Bids will be received gg | December 15 for the 
erection of an auditorium. . L. WISE, city eng. 
1250 
ATE R-WORKS. 
(At Charlestown, Mass.]} 
Sealed proposals will be received until January 
1 for the construction of a water-works and on” ic- 
light plant. C. R. HAY, eng. 251 


AIL. 
[At Greensboro, N.C. } 
Bids are wanted December 6 for a jail. w.c 
BOREN, Chmn. Bd, Co. Commrs. 1251 


LTERATIONS TO COURT-HOUSE. 
[At Ventura, Cal.) 
* Bids will bereceived December 19 by the Ventura 
County Supervisors for alterations to the Court- 
house, estimated to cost about $12,000. J. H. BRAD- 
BEER, of Los Angeles, architect. 1251 


OUNTY JAIL. 
[At Alexandria, Minn.) 
Bids will be received until January 4 for the 
erection of a county jail, from plans by Buechner & 
Jacobsen, architects, St. Paul. E. P. WRIGHT, 
ooamny auditor. 1251 


(QuURCH. 
[At Roanoke, Va.} 

Plans will be received until December 1 for a 
brick and stone Catholic Church. J. J. GARRY. 
1249 








COMPETITIONS. 


ITY- HA LL. 





[At Winchester, Va.] 
Plans will be received by K. T. Barton, Chairman 
Building Commission, until November 30, for a 








TEEL CONSTRUCTION. 
[At Benton Harbor, Mich.) 
Bids are wanted for the steel construction work 
for a $30,000 opera-house, to be built by the Bell 
Opera-house Co, C. A, BREH MER, of South Bend, 
Ind., architect. 


Ready; Part IV “Georgian Period.” 





THE J. & OTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick: 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick- 
el-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull 
and 3rass Floor 
Flange. 

Copyrighted, 1897. 








Copy of Circular 
furnished on applt 
cation. 








ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT, 


Automatically operated by water or 
sewage. 


Drains Sanitary Fixtures in Basements of 
Buildings, Flat and Low Level Districts. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES, 
ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT CO., 
Stephen Girard Building, 


PHILADELPHIA . . PA, 
Also of London, Glasgow, Dublin. 











emanate 


EXCELSIOR GREASE TRAPS 


are guaranteed 
to prevent 
Stoppage of 
Waste Pipes 
by removing 
all grease 
from the 
water, 

Used in 
hundreds of 
private and 
public build- 
ings. 





Manufactured by 


SPROUL & McGURRIN 


Grand Rapids, Mich 
VOESVVVSSVVSVSVSASSA 





Dea WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch. 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 








PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., November 21, 1899. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. 
M. on the 19th day of January, 1900, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus, ele- 
vator and electric wire conduits). ot the U. 8. Public 
Building at Helena, Montana, in accordance with 
the drawings and specification, which will be fur- 
nished at the discretion of the Supervising Architect 
on application at this office or the office of the Cus- 
todian of the site at Helena, Montana. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1249 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., November 15, 1899. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. On the 2ist day of December, 1899, and then 
opened, for the construction (except elevater), of the 
extension of the U. S. Court-house and Post-office 
Building at Jackson, Miss.,in accordance with the 
drawings and specitication, copies of which may be 
had at this office or at the office of the Postmaster 
at Jackson, Miss.. at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1249 


ee 
[At Harley, Wis.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
December 7, 1899, for furnishing all material and 
doing all labor necessary to erect and complete a 
two-story solid brick school-building to be built for 
Hurley, Wisconsin. Address all proposals to GEO. 
C. FOSTER, Hurley, Wis. 1249 
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VANCE PATENT BOILER 2:3 0*™ 
INCREASE YOUR SALARY WATER 
Teta or| eee Syst 
| study “after nn We fit you to fill the highest The best sys- ew yS em 
places. We have started thousands of young men and tem f 
women to prosperity through elilie end OF EDUCATION 
EDUCATION BY MAIL Private Build- Architecture 
in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, Mining ; I-gs, Conserva- Architectural Drawing; 
and Civil Engineering; Metallurgy, Art, tories and Steam, Electrical, Mechan- 
Architecture, Journalism, English Branches, Greenhouses. ical; Civil and Mining 
BS Stenography, Machine Design and Mechan- . | Engineering ; yLAlT 
i ical Drawing. Low price; easy terms. _Economy of Surveying: Chemistry 
: Sent — to jane who — — Fuel. is — i k Plumbing: Book Keeping 
: a complete drawing outfit wort sumes all the Po 
$11.10. The sii dy Gas Gonacated Bi: ae "TAUSNT BY . 
Soy trom ard or —— | 
United Correspondence Schools, Soft Coal. The ‘ Over 50 bln 
154 Fifth Ave., New York. most practical We eve helped thousands to better positions | 
Most thorough and complete course system on the and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating | 
of any ——* nee school market. | the subject in which you are inte 
in the world. THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
. vue N 2 L s Street, 
4 Send for catalogue No. 102. VANCE BOILER WORKS, y “GENEVA, N. Y. é - Box 986, Seranton, Pa. h ao 
Catalogue free upon application. * 









































Monumental Staircases, 
WBE IS Hardware Appropriate to 
| i . . 
: ARCHITECTURAL ODDS AND ENDS,” its Surroundings 
40 Gelatine Prints. $5.00 ver Copy. 
) eniutiienmeninds has been a study with us. We 
211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. have complete lines of Door and 
Window Trim in every School. 
‘‘Cohesive We also produce in metal Archi- 
| 2 1 tect’s own designs, and will 
| Construction. furnish Special or Proprietary 
it megane oo Hardware in any School or for 
? Theory and History of 
Cohesive Construction. any purpose. 
| ) By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. Our No. 16 Catalogue is de- 
i Price, $1.25. voted to Art Metal Work, and 
| ) For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. will be sent, on request, to all 
i Architects who may not already 
i ° ° 
Drawing-Office For Yacht or Club House. have received it. 
| | Drawings rendered in line or color The Yale & ‘Towne Mig. Co. 
| with reasonable despatch. jinn Ca: 
| ADDRESS 9, 11, 143 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
1 Editors of the American Architect. 
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“At the Fountain of e 
St. George.” 


fe st et et 
The Famous Etching by Axel H. Haig. 


JAPAN PAPER 18"x 24" SUITABLE FOR FRAMING. 











cvPrevre,y 


* & Price,$1.25 »% 


American Architect and Building News Co., = Boston, Mass. 
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Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
.. » CODE OF ETHICS... 


ee 





DS 

i Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 

a Recommended to its Members by 


“is the Boston Society of Architects, 
te © 2.6 4 - os Boa © e.8'@ 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
«+ 1895... 


SecTion 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SecTion 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SecTION 3. No Member should be a party to 
a building contract except as “owner,”’ 

¥ 

SecTION 4. No Member shod guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

+. 

SecTion §. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

. 

SECTION 6, It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

¢< * 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10, It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention, 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work, 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 


6EcTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
‘o juniors, draughtsmen and students. 





Fire-proof Building, 
FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 


RARITAN seers 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. Sec. and Treas. 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


. 2 s 
Tile for Fireproofing 
ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 


ONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS*OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


Manufacturers and Con- 


tractors for every Me 
description of ? 














PITTSBURGH TERRA COTTA LUMBER C0., 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Erection of 


POROUS AND DENSE Works: PITTSBURGH, PA, 
» « « « TERRA-COTTA. WASHINGTON, N. J, 
a as a Nala E. PALESTINE 0. 


General Offices: Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Offices: Townsend Bidg, New York, 411 John Hancock Bldg, Boston, Mass, 
















The Roebling Syst 














i Exp Fistatios 
Fiighest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 


121 Liberty Street, New York. 





Che Alas Clay Material Go... 


GERMAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Manufacturers and 


over. Contractors of F I R E Pp RO O F | NG 


All material made at our own plants. _— contracts taken anywhere. 








IVIINERAL WOOL ____ = 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., ! Cortland Street, 


NEW YORK. # 

















FOR A SUMMER CRUISE TAKE THE 


COAST LINE to MACKINAC 


The Greatest Perfection yet attained in Boat 


Construction. Luxurious Equipment, Artistic 
SPEED, COMFORT ano SAFETY. . . . Furnishing, Decoration and Efficient Service. 


To Detroit, Mackinac, Georgian Bay, Petoskey, Chicago 


No other Line offers a Panorama of 460 miles of equal variety and interest. 
Four Trips per Week Between ; j Day and Night Service Between 
Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac Nigh? Beles | .. DETROIT AND CLEVELAND ... 
PETOSKEY, “ THE $00,” MARQUETTE AND Fare, $1.50 Each Direction. 
© DULUTH. ' CLEVELAND, | Berths, 75c., $1. 


LOW RATES to picturesque Mackinac | PUT-IN-BAY Pn meer secs 

yo se ta agen ing — and Berths. | d TOLEDO at Detroit for 
pproximate cost from Cleveland, $19; 4 ‘ 

| from Toledo, $16; from Detroit, $13.50. | ”" | Sunday Trips, June, July, August, 


September and October Only. 
Send 2c. for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address, : : 


A. A. SCHANTZ, a, P. A., DETROIT, MICH, Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company. 


NEW STEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS ae 





Stateroom, $1.75. 
made at Cleveland with Ea: liest 
s East, South and Southwest, and 
ts North and Northwest. 
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é eet os * and Bitumen Damp Course, 


NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
32 Broadway, New York 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 











Metal Rolling Shutters, etc. 


(KINNEAR PATENTS) 


NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY, 


——— OF 


% 
% 
% 
% 
% 
% 
% 
: PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
x 
% 
% 
% 
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Write for prices before specifying 
of contracting. i: 3: ts 23 33 


OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER Co. 


Manufacturers, 


General Eastern Dept,, W, L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St,, Bosten. COLUIBUS, OHIO. 
eee eee eee eee eee eee a ae a ae 8 a 





BOSTON AGENTS: 














WaALDo Bros., 102 M1LK STREET. 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


s 
DURABILITY OF STEAL Architectural Terra - Cotta, 
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| These are the essential qualities of good house paints WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES ; 

| Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
ZINC WHITE wood Avenues. | oor, La Salle & Adams Bt, 


ae 


Is the only white pigment that will combine with other colors 


eS a. 








. s ~sage~ CHICAGO. 

{ without affecting them: it is the only white pigment that will , ‘stimates given on application. Send for 
mI prevent chalking and discoloration * *% 2% *% © #% Catalogue and Samples. 
i Send for our practical pamphlets: 

i “The Paint Question” ‘ THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


“ P ‘ ‘ A hi ” ‘ ° 
0s Swed Palasss ie 71 BROADWAY @oods 
Sense Talk About Them” , NEW YORK 


DRAWING- OFFICE. 
| Drawings rendered in line or color with Corner 


reasonable despatch, Ss sa 
ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT, | | 227 .D0Okict and sample, sent free on request, 


“A neat, strong and inexpensive way of over- 
coming the breaking of plaster corners,"’ is what 
Architects and Builders say of it. 


BUI LD IN G M A TER I A LS ‘ GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. PHILADELPHIA. PA. ; 


Agents with stock in most of the large cities, 
New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 
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BRICK. — P M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Common: Cargo afloat. Buil 4560 Ps 
' “ay arr es - @ 200 sewer add 1.00 D O ffi 
icaanhanes <a> ; 
; el 525 @ 562)| Tomestic Com. | hollow, add 1.25 In Yard. rawing- Co. 
is Long Island @ Domestic Face | Enam. Imp. Bk. | Sq. Hard800@ 900 
ie 525 @ 5 62} 125 00 @ 145 00 “ : ; ; 
Up River ee 56 | 8,02 20 @ 70%) Drawings rendered in line or 
| Haverstraw Bay 2d 4 vy | ay et go gr 8 Salmon 4 +4 , th or tch 
«ist 0 @ 40 00 ‘ 
HOMOW .... 202 ecececccccccseccees @ 700|) 1900@ 1100 Select Red Sand- ight Stretchers color wi reasonable esp atc 
: oy. Sa S i200} Phila, mould } n>‘: el ee 00 | Editors of the American Architect 
“ ee © 
& “ @ 1200 oes ae Collinsville, do Red ss 
: ; 1) "he, | ceereseees 22 00 @ 1200 
aaa $700 @ 4100| wa tmporved ‘ coon a pe en 00 
REED nce ce0tccesceeoceese | Enam. ( )« . 
Philadelphia ...........--+++0+++ hp $ bes 4 105 nS 00 — — oy Pressed ouee NEW ENGLAND 
TOMCON .... 2 sccccccscccocveces “( end.) 
Milwaukee ...........-sseeeeee0s 120 00 @ 136 00 Chicago, do Paving 
Moulded Domestic. | Brown’. 24 00 ioe io |MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 
a Hod Presned..........scccsscsceses @ 2 S Enam. (edge) oo. ~ Red Seco nd * @ 120 creeper te 
i SS RTE SE @ 27 90 00 @ 100 00 —-* 2. rd @ 1000 BLUE PRINTING 
\ Moulded rg RRR 4500 @ 7000 es fags ® end.) jnicago, poy n : | 
Enamelled : Jmp. ae 
} Rnnenetiod Gelige)........---000 85 00 @ 100 00 Bushnell Buff | yon f e@ 6 eae sia 
: MENT, (here ete. cask.) - | * oe 14 Broad Street, Boston. 
j CEMENT,L etc. )i = SS | |= = = ; 
i} i Rosendale Cement ..........-.-. 9@ 100) 5 ae 100 Jet sold. | ame? 130@ 160 Telephone: Boston, wi calinel 
: Louisville HS pede beecscoece 0 2120@ 1 | 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’ke. | Nut sold. @ 75 @ 100 3 16 CRAVITY CONCRETE | 
it Portland, Eng. (Gibbs)........+.. 22@ 250 250@ 260 28@ 315 MIXERS. 
“ (K.B.&8.).----.| 250@ 300 250@ 260 230@ 260 — 
: “4 es 225 @ 2 50 ual aon 30 3° 28@ 315 CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 
; { “ “ urnham)....... 250 2 50 275 @ 2 . : 
: “ . “ x ye eke et ae 2% e 300 | 4 am +4 ° +4 Belg'n 210@ 2 3 79 Water St., Boston, Mass 
“ Frenc Mfarge).....++++ 5! emmoor 
“ Ger. (Alsen)........--. 290@ 325! 27% @ 300 290@ 320 250@ 275 PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 
“ “  (Fewer).......---. | 225@ 240 | B’ks, Shoobridge @ 275@ 285 AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
-— ss “  (Vorwohler)......| 250@ 290 & Co., @ Josson BUILDING NEWS CO. 
‘| “ — &  (Lagerdofer...... @ English 2 30 260@ 290 200@ 275 211 Tremont St. 
| “ “  (Dyckerhoff). .... 27% @ 300 275 @ 00 310@ 330 300@ 325 Boston, Mass 
i “ “ arn gy een H+ 3 00 4+ 4 = B. Eg 275@ 285 a at set | 
i} “ es tettin, (Anchor 235 245 1.250@ 275 | 
. inet shi oscbes ie ome gts 275 @ 300 sme +4 275 @ 3 25 300@ 350 __SASN_CORS. 
Li Keene’s Coarse ........--...05-0+ 425 475 | 700 650@ 700 
} ; “ guperfine............-.. | @ 650) 80@ 900 900@ 1000 800@ 900 ae pe he St. 
8 Lime : ars ong aeet re Boston, Mass. 
Lame of Tell. seneeseeeeesanees e 400 a Not sold. White Lime 5d bush a 
Citeago Lame tn bulk............ {St Joba ae whan teen” WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
7 Wisconsin Lime..........--..... @ 456 1%B@ 150 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.). G 80 @ 90 Not sold 100@ 100 FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
‘ Rockland, finish..........  ..... @ 90 @ 95 Not sold. 160 Fifth Ave., | 
; Kelley Island Lime, finish ..... G @ 1 00 bulk, 75¢. 85 Water St., Boston, New York. 
sy Some Sang TAtOS.....0.... : 65 | Wot sold. Not sold. Not sold. ate SS i RT EY So A. EET 
» MMIBNDING.... «--- eee eeeees 75 Jot sold. Yot sold. Not sold, wm 
= (calcined)....... ime 1. ise ~ ise im 150@ 225 SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
coe UlUltti‘O™OSOCOCCCCCCCC””C CS ES BREET a 0 2 55000800 00050 15 1 1%@ 260 ¥ 
rome ............. us R se s 2. 2 4 ¢ GILBRETH SEAM Pack GRANITE 
S GMM. ccrcsccccccsccccncccs 11¢e 19 e@ 30 »e 25 80 160 Fifth Ave., 
Sand, P load.... ......00eceeees ime 128 10¢@ 1%5 10000 125 8s Water St., Boston. New York. 
































